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THE IDEAS OF PRIEST, ALTAR, AND SACRIFICE 
EXCLUDED FROM CHRISTIANITY. 

The Oxford Divines, and High Church- 
men generally of the Episcopal sect, ; 
strongly insist upon the ideas of Priest, 
Altar, and Sacrifice, as Christian ideas, 
without which, they would have us believe, 
there cannot be a perfect church or one 
agreeing with the model of Christ and his 
apostles. Now the truth is, that our Sa- 
vior and the first heralds of the Gospel 
never inculcated the common high, church 
notiops about Priests, Altars, Sacrifices, 
&c., as having place in Christianity, but 
they taught carefully and uniformly that 
which expressly or implicitly excludes all 
such notions; and to this effect we have 
the testimony of Episcopalians themselves, | 
as for instance that of Archbishép Whately | 
—an authority second to none belonging 
to that sect—who, in his recent work on | 
‘The Kingdom of Christ,’ speaking of the | 
false theories of High Churchmen respect- | 
ing Temples, Priests, Altars and Sacrifi-| 
ces, expresses himself thus, on pages 106 
and 107: 


} 
| 








But what is most to our present purpose | S'fong motive to exertions in its behalf ;— 
to remark, is, that the Sacred Writers did| but what are they in comparison with 
not omit tne mention of these things, and | those which in the life immortal may or} 


leave it to the discretion of each Church 
to introduce them or not; but they plainly 
appear to have distinctly excluded them. 
It is not that they made little or no men- 


be here received and cherished, or reject- 
ed? 


tion of Temples, Sacrifices, and sacrificing | call believers with a voice of unusual clear- 


Unitarianism is emphatically a cause 
demanding for its successful progress, such 
a demonstration of human tendencies and 
power. It proffers blessings present and 
everlasting to the believer and presents 
them as available, fully and without abate- 
ment to every sincere inquirer after truth 
and its resulting benefits. No barrier is 
erected to prevent their possesion by every 
human being who shall truly seek them. 
‘ For ‘ seeking he shall find,’ and knocking 
at the door of immortal truth and blessed- | 
ness ‘it shall be opened unto him.’ Now 
what can more strongly call on human 
effort'than such a-faith? What can en- 
due bertevolence with a deeper motive, or 
piety with a warmer glow? If like some 
of our Christian brethren, we believed the 
decrees of God would not embrace all men 
in the arms of his everlasting mercy, or 
with others, that happiness awaited all in } 
the future world upon their exit from’ this, 
there would be incomparably less motive for | 
zeal in theeause of Christ ; there might well | 
be a less benevolent care for souls whose | 
immortal destiny is already determined. It 
is true, the blessings derived from Christi- 
anity to the present life should form a 
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may not be enjoyed, as this religion shall 


And now when Providence seems to 








spiritual preparedness for the implanting 





‘mon delivered in Brattle-square church, by 


the seed of moral truth, that it shall grow’ its pastor, the Rev. S. K. Lothrop :—Bos- 


and flourish the more rapidly’and widely, 
es much for the kindly condition of the soil 
as for happy influences of sky and culture. 
And have we not become the witnesses of 
such a state of things, wherein duty points 


to assiduous labor in the vast vineyard sus- | of this city—and in a city whose mer-) 
Defen- , chants have ever been distinguished for in- | 


ceptible of Christian influences ? 
sive argumentation,—polemic exposition, 
prudent forbearance here,—cautious incul- 
cation there,—must give place to bold en- 
terprize, an unhesitating avowal of the 
truth and a benevolent, zealous insisting 
on its necessity for the happiness and sal- 
vation of men. It is to be feared that 
those points of concentrated power for all 
good or evil, and whence operations are 
wont to proceed in affairs of general inter- 
est, the cities and larger towns, are not da- 
ly imbued with the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and of universal brotherhood, without 
which the work of missions cannot be un- 
dertaken. The pride and comfort of city 
life are not easily inoculated with exciting 
fears for suffering humanity in distant 
lands. The mind moulded 1m the refine- 
ments of affluence, elate with their habitu- 
al enjoyment, as they bedeck and indicate 
the elegant externals of public and private 
worship, and soften the task of the minis- 
ter, may not readily give audience to the 
rude claims of ignorance and squalid pov- 
erty—or seriously contemplate the disgust- 
ing forms of superstition and idolatry. 


ton Courier. 


‘Mr. George Bond, whe died in Phila- 

delphia on ices last, and whose re- 
| mains now sleep by the side of the loved 
{and the lost inthe peaceful shades cf 
| Mount Auburn, was the son of a merchant 


‘telligence, integrity and benevolence, this 
‘is an honorable parentage. His father 
|had been liberally educated and prepared 
|for the Christian ministry, but his feeble 
ihealth obliged him to relinquish the pro- 
'fession of his choice, and enter upon active 
\hife. Some temporary embarrassments de- 
jprived him of the ability to give a liberal 
education to his son, our ‘leceased friend 
and fellow-worshipper, who, after nares 
‘those advantages of education whic s- 
‘ton at that time afforded, entered upon 
|commercial pursuits in this: city wnder a 
|firm, whose name has so long been fa- 
miliar to our ears, that we can hardly rea- 
lize yet that it has been dissolved. 
‘incidents of his career is a merchant were 
neither many nor striking, nor important— 


The | 








that is, they were such as many and all 
men more or less experience ; but the fea- 
tures of his character, the usefulness of his 
life, and the worth and influence of his ex- 
ample, demand our notice, our respect 
and gratitude. The elements of his char- 
acter were those which I have illustrated 
as forming the good man. ‘The founda- 
tion on which he built was religious faith. 
|He was a devout and pious man, full of 
| Christian reverence and Christian trust. 
|The spirit of religion burned in his heart 
breathed in his life, gave dignity to his 
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| pursuits, nobility to his ends, and shed its! 
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Priests ; they mention them, and allude to| ness to advance, 
them, perpetually, as existing, in the or- | 
dinary sense of the terms, among the Jews, - , ) 
and also among the Pagans; and again the ignorant, the desponding and the sin- 
they also perpetually mention and allude | ful, how ought Unitarians to betake them- 
to them in reference to the religion of the | selves to reflection and toduty. The pres- | 
Gospel, invariably, and manifestly, in @| ent day is peculiarly fraught with intense 
different sense. Jesus Christ as the Chris- lf ij h : es 

tian Priest and Christian Sacrifice —Chris- | “°'"S ©" : . subject of religion. From 
tians themselves as ‘ living Sacrifices,’'— | the controversies of sectarism and the ef- 
the Sacrifice of beneficence to the Poor,— | forts of proselytism men turn to contem- 


the Temple composed of the Christian plate the deep wants of the soul; are bent 
beta aggageet K gre gine and | right earnestly on an introspection of the 
as ‘living we . of eg ‘Temple of < | essential man,—the intellect and the heart. 
Holy Ghost ;-—all these are spoken of and | And thus are they arrested not for purpo- 
alluded to continually; while, in the pri-|ses of metaphysical speculation, or a mere 
mary and customory sense, the same terms | knowledge of religious doctrine, but from 
dre perpetually used by the same writers,|,. ; Laie von th se: aati 
in reference to the Jewish and to the Pa-\ 7) 1¥© Power that must mi trae 
gan religions, and never to the Christian. Seip for i object that must be attained, 
I cannot well conceive any proof more |though it be through tears of .contrition 
complete than is here afforded, that Christ} and a wrestling vehemence of prayer and | 


and his Apostles intended distinctly to ex-| the prostration of every inferior principle | 
clude and forbid, as inconsistent with his| in man 
. 


teligion, these Rs abbidih 2° Sear Mice] His dependence on Almighty 
speaking of. It being the natural and in- | ?°*** and mercy for all that conquers his 
herent office of any community to make | '€4rs or feeds his better hopes witha sus- 
bye-laws for its own regulation, where not| taining aliment, the spiritual manna, while 
restricted by some higher Authority, these | sojourning through this wilderness of cares, 


points are precisely those which come un-| * as . . . 
ne oa: anxieties s , 
der that restriction; being distinctly exclud- | and perils, he feels with emotions 


ed by the Founder and Supreme Gover-| to which he has not been accustomed, and 

nor of the Universal Church as inconsist-| Which he knows ought not to be repress: 

ent with the character of his Religion. ed. 

It is not a little remarkable, therefore,— | 

though in other matters also experience | In such auspicious moment how inex- 

shows the liability of men to maintain at| ptessibly important is it that the ministers 

once opposite errors,—that the very per- | of salvation should extend the helping 

sticting within: the  navowest Leiter ar| band the instructive and cheering voice 
B d ‘ Ss ,and all the holy offices, with which piety 


rather, indeed, annulling altogether,—the | . 
- + , |and learning, a pure heart and sound head 


natural right of a community to make and | 
alter bye-laws in matters not determined | have endowed and elevated the heralds of 
by a superior authority, and who deny that/the cross? Christianity is essentially mis- 
any Church is at liberty to depart, even in | sionary in its origin, character, and whole 


matters left wholly undecided in Scripture. |. . ree ant 
p amayp lege ts: ype coujectured—| 7 ™ history. The body of disciples 


practice of the Apostles, these very persons however small or poor in worldly goods, if | 
are found advocating the introduction into | true to themselves, if consistent in their| 
Christianity of practices and institutions holy faith, will yearn witha spirit not to be | 
not only unauthorized, but plainly exclud- | defeated by considerations of inconvenience | 
ed, by its inspired promulgators ;—such as | or weril for the iéfeci : 

Sacrifices and sacrificing Priests; thus, at} = or the infusion of the same saving | 
once, denying the rights which do belong | faith into the hearts of all men who are in 
toa Christian Community, and asserting | destitution, however dispersed on God's 
those which do not; at once fettering the footstool. To prayer fervent and unceas- 


Church by a suppose igati -): . . . 

form etic! pposed obligation to con |ing for their conversion, will be added the 
orm strictly to some supposed precedents! .”. y : 

of antiquity, and boldly casting off the ob-| visible proofs of sincerity, an engagedness 


ligation to adhere to the plainest injunc- | In the work of a diffusive righteousness, 
tions of God's written Word. ‘Full well} the strenuous propagation by every availa- 
ites ue lar nae God, | ble means, sanctioned by the gospel, of that 
: . : . saving faith. And how can the truth be | 

| known but through the revealed word, and | 
| how addressed to the souls of men without 
the living breath, the active zeal and direct 
There appeared in a late ‘ Christian Ex-|2ppeal of the preacher. There can be no 
aminer’ an elaborate and able article trac-| ground within the true orbit of Christiani- 
ing in a philosophical manner the history |'Y: 28 4 religion of an universal capacity 
ofa great religious reform, with special | and destiny, whereon to build those spa- 
reference to that of Unitarianism. This it} ©!04% #*8uments of expediency, of poverty, 


laden as they are with 
‘ precious gifts,’ and to give them freely to 











For the Register and Observer. 


UNITARIANISM AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


However this may be, and I would not/holy and elevating influence upon every' 
willingly detract from the great merit and | department of his action. He was early | 


richly deserved praise of our brethren of Teligiously impressed. In the first years) 


ina ; ene |of opening manhood, he made here a pro- 
those localities, help in the missionary | fession of his Christian faith; and how 
cause must be invoked from the country,! strong were the ties which bound him to 
the general population far and near, and_ this church of his fathers, how zealous was 


thence must it be principally derived. | he for its honor, its peace, its prosperity, 
. /how ready to aid in every good work in| 


Draw then, systematically, upon the coun-! which it engaged, is fully known and just- 
try at large wherever a spirit breathes and ‘ly appreciated by you. He was the fast 
a hand can be opened in the cause of mis-| friend and faithful coadjutor of four of its 


sions. Educate poor young men rather | successive ministers—and of these, the 


than the rich ; encourage talent and piety three that survive will oS cherish = 
rateful recollection his unvarying kind- 


in the poorest and most humble every- | nes§, his friendly counsels, and his faithful 
where ; enlist the deep sympathies of the | aid, while the other, whose image, at the 
country parishes and there let boxes for | distance of thirty years after his death, is 
charitable contribution in the great work be hee 7 = = sag °° _— ae ayes 

. . . |him, has already, we trust, welcomed his 
regularly opened. Eschew the proud, fini- departed spirit to the glory and peace of a 
cal, the ostentatious as unworthy tlfe cause. | better world. 

Through the means of gifts and reliable} He was an upright man. If his san- 
promises, and all propitious influences, | guine temperament, his enthusiasm of 
gather together young aspirants for an ho- | Cbaracter, andybis ardor of pursuit, some- 
lé, endving fame ina-echecl et tha Veis( ne made Mm err in judgment. and 
yy undying fame in a schoo! atthe Uni-| place too much confidence in othefs, the 
vezsity or elsewhere, (better for some else-} shadow of suspicion and reproach cannot 
where) and impart instruction on cheap | rest upon the purity of his intentions, the 
pecuniary terms. Gladly, thankfully ac-| high-minded integrity and honesty of all 
cepting aid from the rich, still make loud | bir transactions. “No man,’ it hes been 


aoe ‘ said to me by one who has been his con- 
and general solicitations for assistance from | temporary in business, and his close ob- 


the comparatively poor, that is to say, from | server for more than thirty years, ‘no man, 


all the well-dispnsed wherever they may) within the circle of payer nan ong etal 
be reached and made to feel an interest in | poaord ee “4 Baker se ten grr 
a common cause. Thus the widow's mite) ished reputation for integrity, and I should 
should be sdught as a great benefaction, to) rather leave to my children the inheritance 
be greatly blessed. Not only the pulpit |of his character and good name, than di- 
should utter its voice of invitation and | Vide among them the millions that some 
| men leave.’ 


alarm, but tracts of moving eloquence 
should be circulated to reach even the 
heart of the miser and unlock his treasures DOMESTIC WORSHIP. 


and to make the worldly wise interestedin} A Jamentable deficiency in the influen- 
their own salvation as inseparably connect- | ces, to which many of our children are sub- 
ed with that of others, as wrapped up in jected, is the lack of all the institution of 


the great bundle of humanity. For men’ domestic piety. Are there not many ol 
. | your families, where there is no domestic 


= be saved must help to 7 others, espe- | altar, no form of worship or of religious re- 
cially the most needy and inert, nor can cognition, no stated time for religious in- 
the benevolent Christian be satisfied with| struction? Are there not many children, 
giving to his own; he longs rather on| who have never heard the voice of prayer 
proper motives and plans being presented | ne ve See 99. orp yor lg ne el 
. : bs) s . 

for his adoption, to go abroad to do good. | who have never received from their parents, 
That this is an auspicious moment for| (or at least not since mere infancy,) a word 
associated as well as individual effort on! of expressly religious counsel or warning ? 
the part of all Christians of a liberal faith, | May we not trace to this domestic _neghi- 
all the indications of Providence seem to | Bence re, ot 
rae ge ; f th | ment and conduct of some, on the Sabbath, 
se 1e opening of the current cen-| when under the care of their Sabbath teach- 

tury was signalized by moral and intellec- ers? |can hardly believe, that the utter 
tual phenoména whose wholesome results | indifference to religious truth, and the en- 


are now deeply and actively felt through. | “T° callousness ofthe young soul to the ae 
out the political and religious organizations wee of werting tee sanpergeas: — 

* | have in some instances come to my knowl- 
of Christendom. They assert man as ow: ‘edge, could have grown up in the hearts of 
ing fealty to human power, and, though | children, who had daily accompanied their 
indirectly, stil! more powerfully, as the | Parents to the throne of mercy,—with 
subject of an omnipotent sway. He has whom piety had received its consecration 


ae ht b 4 : from a father’s prayers, and the bible from 
en taught by rude experience and an un-| the daily and reverent use of it in the fam- 











would seem had reached the third stage 1n | 
its history, that of affirmative faith—and a| 
living power of extension. ‘The views of| 
the writer are doubtless correct, but still, | 
in my apprehension, fall far short of set-| 
ting forth with adequate strength the abso- | 
lute necessity of a spiritual agency, an en- 
lightened human activity to verify and es-| 
tablish in the world the trwe faith with all | 
its proper and essential fruits. As mira-| 
cles are not to be expected in these days, | 
we must look to man as the instrament of | 
heaven for’all religious renovation. So, 
that no faith however true, can gain a men- 
tal deposit without his instrumentality, no 
réligion can prevail over the few or the 
miany, the individual or the multitude 
without a putting forth of man’s spiritual 
energies ;—anl yet all success, every ad- 
vance, and each position secured in the 
feld of religious truth and practice, is to 
be ascribed to divine goodness and mercy. 
Such is the constitutién of the human 
mind and such is its history in all ages, 
that its excitation in any cause must be 
Sustained and made effective, be a free and 
warm exercise of the social principle, an 
intermingling of sympathies, an intetweav- 


- of thought, a co-operation of facul- 
leq, 1 





vary field. 


‘truths, we should witness from out of their 


abroad, ‘ running to and fro,’"—and ‘ knowl- 


of smallness, numerically, or of domestic 
wants first to be supplied, with which in- 
difference and a low estimate of the value | 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, and a still | 
lower spirituality, have attempted to apol- | 
ogize for Unitarian inaction in the mission-! 
If the zeal of the disciples of! 
this school were in lively accordance with | 
their knowledge of primary and essential | 





seminaries and associations of local power! 


‘and opulence, a soul-thrilling fulfilment of | 


prophecy. Their missionaries would be 
edge would be increased,’—and ‘ salvation 
flow as a river.’ Enthusiasm, however 
abused for the purposes of imposture, is 
still that exalted conviction of vital truths, 
without which no great moral good can be 
secured and multiplied among men ;—and 
this would wrap the true heralds of the 
cross as with a garment of light and make 
them to shine with a lustre beyond that of 
all material orbs, even a radiance shed 
from the sun of righteousness. 





‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men;’ 
there are periods when the sea of huinan 
intellect seems to rise high for the recep- 
tion of brighter rays, and to reflect them 
more splendidly afar off. There is a 





wonted mental energy to distrust human ily devotions. 


authority and to be impatient of human 
control, and, at the same time, to acknow!- 
edge his subjection to a power almighty 
and dependence on his goodness and mer- 
cy. This religious feeling is a natural 
product of protestant Christianity educed 
under favoring circumstances, and is in 
close affinity with the democratic princi- 
ple, recognizing an universal and iimpar- 
tial Father, and an equal right. among his 
children to his bounty and grace, whether 
it be transmitted through the avenues of 
his providence or the mission of his Son. 
Civil institutions may and probably will 
undergo changes and subversion, and cc- 
clesiastical politics be reformed, while the 
religious sentiment will be the more deep- 
ly engrafted upon the mind and the asso+ 
ciations, and religious truth have freer 
cotrse and ‘ be glorified.” Now the sim- 
plicity of our faith perfectly accords with 
this prevailing state of the protestant mind, 


and its sublimity with the native sense of 


piety however low in tuition or estate; 
however lofty and comprehensive in its 
contemplations. He. 





THE LATE GEORGE BOND. 


The following, we learn from the Mer- 
cantile Journal, is an extract from a ser- 


But I can easily conceive 
that themes, which the parent passes by, 
and never in any form recognizes at home. 
and which are urged upon the child only 
by a teacher whom he sees but once a week, 
should seem to him void of all reality, au- 
thority or worth, tedious, irksome and un- 
meaning. The child in such a case is 
guilty ; but the parent is so to a hundred- 
fold degree. You must remember, parents, 
that to a child, especially to an affectionate 
child, (such as you either believe or desire 
yours to be,) the highest and surest conse- 
cration is that of a father’s or a mother’s 
example. The family altar has been for 
the salvation of multitudes, and has been 
for the rising again of many fallen. Of 
how many confessions of penitent and re- 
stored prodigals has this sentence formed 
a part,— I thought of the mention daily 
made of me in the morning and evening 
prayer at home!’ 

Let me strongly urge upon you this du- 
ty, both for your children’s sakes and for 
your own. How appropriate, how beauti- 
ful the service! How natural, if there be 
a God, that they, whom he makes to dwell 
in families; and unites by common bles- 
sings, should together acknowledge and 
implore those blessings! _ How fitting, that, 
in a family of the frail and the dymg, who 
yet would gladly believe that their love for 
each other cannot die, they should together 
own the redeeming mercy of him, in whom, 
though dead, they yet may live, of him. 
through whom alone they can be one fam- 





t 
! 





ily forever! How obviously necessary is 





it to a sense of religious restraint and obli- 
gation in the young and volatile, thas these 
subjects should be daily brought home to 
their minds, revived by repetition, and made 
to take hold upon their heares by the con- 
stantly recurring solemnity of the hour of 
prayer! ‘The service need not be long, or 
complex, or such as to tax the mind of bim 
who leads it; nor need it even be in his 
own words. Nay, it ought to be simple 
and brief, that it may be wearisome to none; 
and the language of an appropriate form is 
often preferable to the timid and difficult 
flow of speech of one, who has not devotiot- 
al language readily at his command. On- 
ly let the service be solemn and heartfelt. 
Let it not be, and therefore let it never 
seem, a mere form, but always a fresh, sin- 
cere and fervent service; and it can hard- 
ly be, that your whole family will not im- 
bibe the spirit of reverence and prayer, so 
that the chain let down from heaven will 
bind each with all, and all with God. 
Do you feel, that you are not religious 
enough to conduct sucha service? For 
this very reason I would have yon engage 
in it, and use it as a meansof religion, as 
a pledge of your progress heavenward, as 
an instrament for daily strengthening good 
principles, and for keeping down and ex- 
tirpating wrong traits of character. Or de 
you imagine that there is anything in your 
mode of life, your habits, your business, on 
which the spirit of your daily prayer would 
frown? Pray then, in order that you may 
concentrate the Almighty’s frown where 
you know that it rests, and that His felt 
frown may drive you from every habit, as- 
sociation or indulgence, on which you can- 
not implore His blessing. Or although 
you own the obligation of this duty, have 
res so long neglected it, that you find it 
ard to begin? Will you not find it yet 
harder to account to your Maker for pro- 
tracted deley in the discharge ofan ac- 
knowledged duty? Is not that a false 
shame, which leads you to postpone doing 
right? If any of you own the weight of 
this obligation, and yet have been hindered 
by such feelings from the performance of a 
service so appropriate and beautiful, why 
may not this very day, when you and your 
families are reminded together of the duty, 
be the best time for breaking over the re- 
straints of diffidence, and establishing the 
family altar? Your children will rise up 
and call you blessed for it. You will com- 
mand it by the smile of God upon those 
whom you best love, and his spirit of holy 
counsel upon yourselves in your arduous 
and momentuous duties. And, when the 
earthly house shall be dissolved, you may 
hope with confidence to appear at the right 
hand of the Judge, with the unbroken cir- 
cle of those, whom you will have daily 
borne to your God and Savior in the arms 
of faith, into whose young hearts you will 
have breathed the spirit of prayer and 
praise.—A. P. Peabody. 


FAITH AND WORKS. ST. PAUL AND ‘ST. JAMES 
RECONCILED. 


Few questions have so deeply agitated 
the Christian church in diflerent ages, as 
that relating to the comparative importance 


"| justify you. 


both from the conduct of the Pharisees, as 
animadverted upon by our Savior, and 
from the Apostle himself, that the Jews 
expected to be saved by a mere outward 
observance of its demands. When there- 
fore he addresses thore who had been con- 
verted from Judaism to Christianity, he 
warns tham against this error. Many of 
them were endeavoring to blend the rites 
and practices of their former religion with 
their present. But says St. Paul, ‘in 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor un- 
circumcision,’ that is, works of the law. 
‘availeth anything, but faith.’ And of 
what kind? A simple belief, a dead faith? 
No. ‘But faith which worketh by love,’ 
thus clearly showing, that it was ritual, not 
moral works, he would disparage. 

Writing to the Romans, the Apostle” 
argues with his Jewish brethren on their 
own principles. Be it that the keeping of 
the Mosaic law, he seems to intend, would 
What claims have you in 
this respect? Have you not so often vio-; 
lated this law, as to prove it insufficient to 
render you holy? As many, therefore, 
as are of the works of the law, are undera 
curse. For how frequently have ya 
transgressed the law you acknowledge. 
Yet the law requires a perfect obedience. 
He alone is a real Jew who is one inward- 
ly. Circumcision is of the heart. Sesing, 
then, the weakness of your religion, its 
utter inability to render you perfect, you 
must admit that ‘ by the works of the law, 
shall no flesh be justified.’ It is faith, a 
belief in Christ, a religion which ‘ worketh 
by love,’ which reaches and purifies the 
heart, the fountain of all deeds, that alone 
can secure you the favor of God. 

Let us now turn to the testimony of St. 
James, and inquire how far it accords with 
that of the Apostle whose opinion we have 
is epistle was addressed, we 
may suppose, to those Jewish converts, 
who were established in their belief in 
Christ. Now what more natural than that 
these individuals, having obtained the 
grand requisite, faith in the Messiah, 
having embraced the offensive doctrines of 
the cross, and become Christians in belief, 


examined. 











should be disposed to rest in this belief, to | 
rely on a merely speculative faith. This | 
we doubt not they did. James therefore 
expostulates with them, and would show | 
the unreasonableness of their so See: | 
He assures them that it is not enough to 
say to the destitute, ‘depart in peace, be 
ye warm and filled.’ They must not be 
hearers, but doers of the word. Abraham 
believed; but he was called to give evi- 
dence of his belief. Thus faith wrought 
with his works, and by works was his faith 
made perfect.’ But what were works 
then ? deeds of the law? those which St. 
Paul pronounces unavailing? Most cer- 
tainly not. For the law had not been pro- 
mulgated in the days of Abraham; it 
came by Moses. Hence we perceive, that 
the works intended by James, were moral, 
virtuous works, such as we understand by 
the phrase, and totally different from those 
condemned by St. Paul. 

That the latter did not intend to decry 
all works, is evident from the epistle al-: 
ready quoted.’ ‘God will render to every | 
man according to his deeds; to the Jew | 
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of faith and works. At one period, or in 
one sect, we are told that all are to be 
saved by faith. At another period, or ina 
different denomination, a supreme conse- 
quence has been attached to good works. 
Now how are we to account for these ap- 
parently conflicting statements? Are the 
sentiments of Christians on this subject so 
radically different, as such language would 
seem to imply? We believe not. We 
believe they have not fully understood each 
other's views, and their minds have been 
embarrassed by the seeming ambiguity of 
the Scriptures, on the terms of acceptance 
with God. In the writings of St. Paul, for 
example, we are taught that ‘a man is jus- 
tified by faith ;’ and that ‘ by the deeds of 
the law shall no flesh be justified in the 
sight of God.’ By grace,’ says that Apos- 
tle, ‘are ye saved through faith.’ But in 
the epistle of St. James, we are told that 
‘by works is a man justified, and not by 
faith only.’ ‘Was not Abraham, our 
father, justified by works, when he had 
offered his son Isaac upon the altar?” Let 
us endeavor to reconcile these declarations 
of Scripture, and exhibit the conditions of 
human salvation in such a light as shall 
make the Bible appear consistent with it- 
self and with the deductions of reason. In 
one passage it is expressly said that ‘ we 
are saved by hope ;’ while in another it is 
stated unequivocally that ‘we are saved by 
grace ;’ and in a third, ‘he that believeth 
shall be saved.’ The fair inference, we 
think, is that our salvation is not to be as- 
cribed to any single cause, as many seem | 
to suppose. 

There is no word inthe New Testament, 
perhaps, used in a greater variety of sen- 
ses than the term faith. It most frequent- 
ly denotes a belief in Jesus as the promised 
Messiah, the Savior of mankind. And the 
reason of its frequent recurrence in this | 
sense is obvious. ihe great controversy 
at that time was, whether Jesus was the 
Messiah or not, and the Jews must be 
brought to believe, that is, have faith in 
him as such, before they would embiace 
his religion, which was to be the means of 
their moral renovation, and final acceptance 
with God. The want of this faith was the 

rand defect as regarded by the Jews. 
nil this was produced, nothing could be 
effected ; the Gospel could not benefit them. 
The term was therefore of necessity reiter- 
ated by the first teachers of Christianity. 
And if so in arguing with the Jews, not 
less with the Gentiles. To them the doc- 
trines of the cross seemed ‘ foolishness ;’ 
and faith in Christ, that is, a belief in his 
divine mission, was to them a very differ- 
ent and a far more efficacious principle than 
it is usually with us. 

Again, St. Paul addressing the Jews, 
has contrasted ‘ faith’ with the deeds of 
the law,’ thus creating in our minds anoth- 
er difficulty. ‘ By the deeds of the Jaw,’ 
says he, ‘ shall no flesh be justified.’ But 
what were these deeds? Moral actions? 
This we suspect is the impression received 
by the common reader. Yet to us it is 
evident they were something of a totally 
different nature. They referred notto the 
law of conscience and reason, but to the 
Mosaic, ceremonial law. Now although 


first, and also to the Gentile.’ And how | 
often likewise does he exhort to charity, | 
kindness, to each and every virtue, which 
most surely he would never have done, if! 
by these he intended those works by | 


which no man shall be justified. That St. 
James did not design to condemn faith, is | 
no less manifest. ‘If any of you lack wis- | 
dom,’ says he, ‘ let him ask of God ; but Jet | 
him ask in faith.’ So also when he says, a 

man is justified by works, and not by faith | 
only, he declares his conviction that both | 
are indispensable. Thus is it that the lan- 
cuage of these two Apostles on the com- | 
parative value of faith and works, although | 
apparently irreconcilable, is made perfectly | 
consistent. By faith, the one means a} 
practical belief in our Savior, a ‘ faith that) 
worketh by love ;’ the other, a mere assent | 
to the fact of his divine mission, an inope- 
rative principle ; the one understanding by 
works the deeds of the law, Jewish obser- | 


vances; the other by the same word! 
meaning moral obedience, the test and 
seal of a true Christian fuith.— Unitarian 
Advocate. 





For the Register and Observer. 
THE REV. MR, JUDD. 
Augusta, Me., June 23th, 1542. 
Dear Sirs,—A notice in the Register, a 
short time since, of a recent Discourse on | 





| the Revolutionary War, gives rise to the| 


following reflections, which you will sen-| 
sibly oblige by publishing. 
With regards, I am yours, &c., 
Sytvsster Jupp, Jr. 

1. The writer of the discourse is a pro- 
fessed Christian, and an ordained expositor 
of the Christian system. 

2. Christ, the author and finisher of our 
faith, the illustration and guide of our con- 
duct, has forbidden war. 

3. The Revolutionary War forms no 
exception to the general rule. 

4. Christianity is not merely a code of 
positive precepts, it is also the type and 
embodiment of eternal laws. 

5. War not only transgresses the letter 
of Christ, but also the spirit of rectitude. 

6. Considered as a violation of right in 
this double sense, it is a subject open to the 
deliberate perusal and most searching in- 
vestigation of the Christian, and its enor- 
mity we are at liberty to expose, its dan- 
gers to impress, and its hallucination (for 
such we are saddened to confess it pos- 
sesses) if possible to dispel. ; 

7. War is both the parent and offspring 
of a fallen nature; when brought"upon us 
from without it developes and confirms our 
worst propensities ; when undertaken from 
within, it implies the suspension of the 
highest Christian graces, and an increased 
activity of our inferior attributes. 

8. Standing thus related to what in the 





this ritual was intended by Jehovah for 
the moral benefit of his poople, it appears 


| gion also. 





heart, or in man, or in society is unchrist- 


ete pemene 

Pes in other words, to what i8 not the 
highest and holiest, and being at the same 
lime one of the most powerfal elements of 
human action, it abounds in Wrongs and 
evils of every description. * 

9. The evils of the Revolutionary War 
constituted the theme and objeet of the writer 
of the discourse. That he fulfilled his 
task in the best possible manner, he would 
be far from saying. The superficial faults 
of the discourse, a paper composed with 
haste, though not undertaken without re- 
flection, he was not at liberty to correct 
before submitting it to the press. The 
peculiar circumstances that demanded its 
publication also necessitated that it should 
be published verbatim, just as it was dgliv- 
ered. The amendatory processes of thé 
press, of which writers usually take advan- 
tage, wers utterly derived in the present 
case. But would this disarm our critic, 
since the substance of the discourse must, 
in any event, be essentially retained ? 

10. ‘The discourse does not seeri'to be 
a discussion to arrive at and adopt, but td 
sustain a conclusion already adopted.’ The 
conclusion, if the writer has any, is that 
war is unchristian, that it is forbidden of 
Christ. This is positive, this is universal, 
this is immutable. It requires not the 
Revolutionary War to sustain or weaken 
such a conclusion. Neither would the 
writer consult the Revoiutionary War to 
arrive at, and adopt such a conclusion. It 
has already been arrived at by Christ, and 
through him it becomes a doctrine of his 
followers. 

11. The discourse does not profess to 
be a discussion, or an argument; it is sim- 
ply for the most part, a statettient of facts, 
an exhibition of the evils of the war. 
These may in themselves constitute an 
argument, but it is their own, not the 
writer's. It will be found that the arrange- 
ment of the facts is, in a great measure, 
chronological ; than which possibly a better 
method might have been employed. 

12. Itseems to the writer that the dis- 
course may have a good effect upon all 
minds susceptible of impression from moral 
evil; as he knows it has already suggested 
to some, who did not concur in his views, 
a very different train of reflection upon the 
subject of war in general. 

13. It was not the writer’s object to 
show how the separation from Great Brit- 
ain might have been peaceably effected ; 
this would have drawn him wide of his 
course, that simply of treating the evils of 
the war. It would open a broad, and very 
distinct field of discussion, and one not 
easily compressible within the limits of 
a single pamphlet. And yet perhaps, on a 
narrower view, this point may be found in 
a nut-shell. Those who projected and 
wrought out the war of the Revolution, 
professing, as the most of them did, to be 





| Christians, should have obeyed Christ. 


14. There is a widral resistance of op- 
pression, more sublime, more efficacious, 
more indomitable in its spirit, more im- 
pressive in its character, more heroic in its 
sacrifices, more patriotic in its principles, 
more lasting in its issues, than all procla- 
mations of war, all shock of armies. 
Revolution was a period when in a Christ- 
iar: nation, among a people of the same 
lineage, language, customs, religion, such 
a struggle might have transpired. That 
would have been a Revolution indeed, one 
favorable not to liberty alone, but to reli- 
It would have established 
light and love, justice and truth, peace and 
prosperity, liberty and equality, in the 
heart of the nation, and on the throne of its 
power. It would have broken upon the 
earth as a second advent. It would have 
been a great moral miracle in behalf of the 
It would have gone through the 
Nay, had 


race. 
nations like another Gospel. 


' some of our fathers perished with Jesus 


upon the cross, their death would be the 
life of the world. America would have 
both been and made the New World, 
would have illumed the globe as a fresh- 
born sun in the heavens, and like the stone 
we read of, cut out of the mountains 
without hands, except the Divine, she 
would have smitten the images which were 
of iron and clay, and broken them in 
pieces, and become a great mountain, and 
filled the earth. 

15. Finally, in Rhode Ieland may be 
seen, at the present moment, a perfect 
transcript, as well as a designed imitation 
of the Revolution. The same passions are 
addressed, the same motives urged, the 
same principles involved, the same mea- 
sures adopted, the same end proposed. 
The grievance of taxation without repre- 
sentation is coincident and pressing. Yet 
it cannot be doubted that the Register 
would deprecate violence and bloodshed 
among that people as the last both of 
calamities and of offences. But why 
should ‘ the terrible evils necessarily con- 
nected with’ such a ‘war’ prevent any 
one from regarding it- with complacence 
‘as a justifiable struggle in behalf of im- 
portant principles?’ But I will not urge 
the question or the subject. We are all 
assured that those difficulties seme and 
ought to be settled ina peaceable Christian 


manner. ° 


Recreation, should strengthen thy labor, 
and sweeten thy rest. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Gls en 9,1942. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

The anniversary of the declaration of the 
nution’s independence was observed in this 
city and its vicinity in a manner unusually 
eratifying. The weather was pleasant, the 
entire community seemed animated with a 
spirit becoming the occasion, and the various | 
plans chosen by the different classes of the | 
people for the celebration of the day were so | 
executed as to injure none and to please if 
not to profit all. Business was generally | 
suspended, the streets were thronged from 
morning till evening, and the quict and} 
good order which prevailed were as re-| 


° ' | 
markable as the multitude. Thanks to} 


the temperance reform, we saw no one In-| 
toxicated ; instances of rude behavior were | 
exceedingly rare; and in general the con-| 
duct of the populace was such as to make | 
one rejoice and thank God for the privilege 


of living under the influence of institutions, 


‘ 





like our own. 
“The Oration at the Odeon, by Hon. Hor- | 
ace Mann, was a production of the first or | 
der of merit. Happy the community that) 
heeds in practice, as well as approves by | 
words, the dectrines and counsels of that} 
discourse. 
Among the proceedings of the day, there 
was none more interesting and beautiful 
‘than the Fioral Precession of the Warren | 
street Chapel children. 
uecenunt of it is from the Boston Courier of 
last Wednesday: 
The Warren Street Chapel is an insti- 
tution which for some years has been si- 


| 
| 
| 
. 
lently but gradually making great progress | 
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the army of the Revolution and much 
esteemed by the General Officers, with 
several of whom he contracted an intimate 
friendship. Such was his tact and dignity 
of address that he would reprove the N. H. 
Cols. Cilly and Poor, for their profanity as 
if school-boys, and make them feel shame | 





trusted to the dispositions of the people. 
Harvard University was then Unitarian. | 
The man chosen by the parish to be Mr. 
S's successor was the Rev. Mr. Leonard, 





who -has been the incumbent for more | 
than twenty years; the faithful and effi- 
cient minister of one of the most numerous ; 


RSME PCE EE 6S 
without feeling anger and proinise refor- and respectable Unitarian Societies in N 


mation. 


\H. The Church and Sabbath School in 


Mr. P. always favored a mild and liber. | Dublin are rivalled or exceeded by few. 


al theology. His spirit aud views were 
catholic. He readily held ministerial in- 
tercourse and fellowship with all his breth- 


|For this moral prosperity we may regard 


father Sprague, as having laid the founda- 


tion, 


ren whether their standard of religious sen: | The town of D. was new and rough and 


timent was high or low. In him were com- 
bined more perfectly, perhaps, than in any 
other man in the State, the Putriot, the 
Gentleman, and the Divine. 

But what is the evidence that he was a 
Unitarian? We have just stated that Mr. 
P. stood for a mild, liberal and rational! 
theology. He hated the sharp crooks and 
corners of intricate metaphysics. Common 
sense and moral sense, with him, were 
juster and safer guides. In his preaching 
he did not discriminate much between the 


poor during the first half of Mr. 8's minis- 
try. He had but a small salary, indiffer- 
ently paid, and badly managed except so 
far as it passed through the hands of 
Madam S. She was a notable woman, 
ten years older than her husband. His 


God, to’ share in his eternal love. The 
Gospel then is a glorious doctrine, for ‘it 
is according to godliress.’. Its glory isa 
moral glory. And he who expects to be 
blest of God, or to partake of his grace, and 
to share in the glory of heaven, while des- 
titute of personal holiness, grossly deccives 
himself. Jesus Christ is not the minister 
of sin: and the everlasting motto of his 
disciples is, ‘Liberty, Holiness and Love.’ 

CORRESPONDENCE, ° 

Montreal, June 23d, 1842. 


Dear Sir—We have the pleasure of 
replying to your favor of the 7th ultimo 
and to sssure you of the gratification which 
its contents afforded to our brethren here. 
We had long lain under despondency, 
scarcely allowing ourselves to hope that a 
time was at hand when we should once 





choice of a wife was one of his oddities, but 
jone of the most prudent acts of his life. 
She guided the house during the twenty 
years of their narrow resources, keeping it 
orderly and comfortable. A great change 
then took place in their circumstances. 





jarring definitions and doctrines of sacs, | Dr. Sprague of Dedham died, and Edward 


but was plain, practical and solid. We 
might perhaps, call all this a form of Uni- 
tarianism. 
answer. 

relate an anecdote which we had personal- 
ly from the late Mr. S. L., one of Mr. P's | 
old parishioners. 


sion?” ‘I read the book with great interest 
and satisfaction. It is a rare production; 
its author can be no common man.’ ‘ Do 
you think, Mr. P., that the book will be 


auswered and refuted?” *‘ Who, Mr. L., is 





It is a dialogue that) managed household. 
passed between them, and as follows: ent either to take cate of preperty or to_ 


‘ Mr. P., have you read ‘ Bible News? ‘1 | ouide the‘affairs of a family. He mani-| 


was paid $50,000 to sign an acquitttal of 
‘claim upon his father’s estate. He was 


} 


But this is net our whole now the richest man in the country, and | 
We take liberty, in this place, to} would be the master of his own house. | 


Madam must be second at home as well 
as abroad. The consequence was an ill- 
Mr. S. had no tal- 


The subjoined| have, Mr. L.’ ‘And what is your impres- | fested no inclination to resign his pastoral 


ieharge. He must preach; he mnst be 
| minister. This was his work; it was his 
jhappiness. But he declined the labors of 


‘the study. His house was thronged with 


\ i . . 
company ; his tables w aded wit Be ; 
Sigg es f Wave ended wish good | quired to what amount your Society may | 


in the work of reform, and doing much to} there to do it?” ‘I have heard that three of | things; his horses and carriages put under 


improve the morals of the community of | 
all denominations, at the south part of the 
cit. Its operations have been principally 
among the younger classes, and 1t has pre- 
vented many a little boy and girl from 
growing up tn idleness and vice. Itis un- 
der the immediate care of the Rev. Mr. 
Barnard, one of the Ministers of the Poor, 
a Unitarian clergyman, but it has always 
been looked upon by all denominations | 
with favor, and is a sort of pet with every 
body in that part of the city. The good it| 
has done and is doing, entitles it to the! 
kind regards of every one, and nobody | 
thinks of sectarianism in connexion with | 


i 


the greatest Divines ia N. H. are about 
making a combined effort to refute the 
book and its doctrine.’ ‘They had better not 
do it.’ * But would not three be an over- 
match for one? ‘By no means, I can tell 
you, Mr. L. Put those three men, doc- 
tors of divinity as they are, put them to- 
gether into one scale of the balance, and 


let Noah Worcester put one of his feet; 


into the other, and he would toss the: in- 
stantly to the height of the third heavens!’ 
* But Mr. P. do yo accept the doctrine of 


oe of doing much service ; prepa-| 


| quately anticipated and made. ‘Though | 


| father Sprague’s riches did not make him 
/a fallen man, yet they furnished a tempta- 
tion which dimmed the brightness of his 
Indeed there are 
| probably but few men who, if they under- 
stood their whole nature, would not wisely 
adopt the prayer of him who said; ‘ Give 
‘me, O Lord, neither poverty nor riches.’ 


| previous reputation. 


Lom . ° ¢ 
| For either of them would injure or destroy | 


. ‘ ‘ " lo ve 29? ‘ ’ 
the labors of the gentlemen and ladies who} the ‘* Bible News ¢ I cannot say much} ine, 


so earnestly and faithfully assist in its! 
works of mercy and of charity. For many | 
weeks, the ladies have been at work in| 
making baskets*for a grand Floral Proces- | 
sion on this occasion, and contributions of | 
flowers came pouring in upon them, up to 
the hour of starting, from every direction. 
At twenty minutes before eight in the| 
morning, every thing being arranged, the | 
body moved, with a band of music, for the | 
common. . It was a beautiful sight. The 

streets were crowded with people of all 

ages and in all sorts of vehicles, on foot, } 
and on horseback; the windows were filled | 
with ladies, and every face wore a look of 

gladness and of gaiety. Every thing made 

way for the flowers and those who bore | 
thein,—some of the children in their youth: | 
and their beauty, the prettiest flowers of | 
the whole. The little baskets, made of} 
pasteboard, covered inside and out with | 
moss and evergreen, filled with roses and | 
lilies, and honeysuckles, and everything} 
that adorns the gurden, were manufactured ! 
into all sorts of shapes, and were carried | 
in the procession in every fanciful manner. | 

First, came two marshails on horseback, | 

with their horses and their whips, and | 
their hats adorned with flowers, then came 

a green covered hand-barrow, filled with 

baskets of roses, then the little girls, and 

then the little boys, and the women, and 

the gentlemen marshals—with long poles, 

to which were attached pots and vases of | 
bouquets, then the banners—of which there | 
were four or five—and a large bower, car- | 
ried on poles, with the American ensign, | 
and there were also crosses, and triangles. | 
Every one was filled with flowers, and the! 
whole exhibition was got up with taste and | 
good judgment. The little girl, just old| 


. . } 
enough to walk with assistance, and the} 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


They passed throngh Tremont street to; 
the gate of the Mall, opposite West street, | 
which they entered, and drew up in line} 
at a spot marked out for them, at which | 
their fair was to be sold. 


directly on that point Mr. L. But I make! 


a supposition. Suppose you had never 
been in Boston, but had always been told 
that it contained but one hundred houses, 
and five thousand inhabitants. You, of 
course, would believe that the fact was as 
you had been taught. But you have just 
been there yourself and counted five 
thousand houses. What should you 
think?” ‘ Why, certainly, that I had been 
erroneously instructed.’ ‘True, but per- 
haps it would do no ‘good for you to.say 
much about it.’ 


‘I thought,’ said Mr. L. 


having related 


the above, ‘that I need not be in doubt re- the will and purpose of the Infinite One, | 
specting Mr. P's opinion on the subject of who is the Supreme and Sovereign Poten- | 


Trinitarianisin. 
red about 1812. 
years old. His decease took place in the 
Spring of 1819. His age, 79. 


Mr. P. was then seventy 


REV. EDWARD SPRAGUE OF DUBLIN. | 
Born in Dedham Mass. and graduated | 
at Cambridge 1770. His father was an! 
eminent physician and accumulated an| 
estate of $100,000 which he left to be in-| 
herited by his only son and the children of | 
his only daughter. Edward was not a| 
favorite of his father who assisted him but| 
very litte during his own Hife. 
not pleased with his sen’s religious apti-! 


He was 


tudes and his choice of the Gospel minis- 
The son, however, 
having been piously inclined from his 
childhood, was determined, having comple-| 


try for his profession. 


} 
| 


for several years. He read chiefly the old | 
writers of the moderate party in the Eng-} 
i 


This conversation occur- | 


Mr. S. died of wounds received from 


| the upsetting of his carriage, on his return | 
from a visit paid to one of his sick parish- | 


ioners. His wife survived him about one 


year. S. F. 
For the Register and Observer. 
A SHORT SERMON BY A LAYMAN. 
‘The glorious Gospel of the Blessed 
God.’ 


The Gospel is a glorious dispensation, 





| or system of doctrines, for it comes from! 


the ‘ blessed ’ God. 


| It is a revelation of 


tate, and who is ‘blessed,’ or haopy, in 
himself. It is the dispensation of the per- 
fectly blessed One for the-moral and spirit- 
ual benefit of his intelligent creature man— 
for his knowledge, comfort, improvement 
and happiness. 
doctrine. 


It must then be a glorious 
The perfect and blessed one is 

itis a glorious system, as it 
was communicated by One, who performed 


its autbor. 


divine works, and was perfect in all the | 


conceivable qualities which can exalt or 
adorn human or angelic nature. It is glo- 
tion of its author from the grave, and thus 
giving proof of a glorious immortality. J 
is ‘glorious’ also, as it is designed and 


character of man. In all these respects, 
the Gospel is a ‘glorious’ dispensation. 


It is intended to impart a moral 


This dispensation was given by the 


‘blessed God’ 


for the improvement and 


Soon after this procession had entered | lish Church, and especially their Sermons. | felicity of mankind. The «blessed One’ 


the gate-way, the Sabbath Schools came in | 
from the Boylston street Mall, and the two | 
processions met, but the arrangements for 
a sort of marching salute between them | 
was in a great measure interrupted by the | 


It is said that by dint of reading sermons, 


re-perusing them, and almost committing | 
them to memory, he acquired a great facil- | 


ity for the composition of his own discours- | 


would give no other. He is ‘blessed’ in 
himself, without the worship or obedience 
of his creatures. ‘Our goodness extendeth 
notto him.’ The dispensation of such a 


immense crowd of people—a crowd of} es and fur giving extemporary religious in-| Being is not a dispensation of wrath, but 


young and old—mostly females and chil- | 
dren, who were not aware of the interrup- 
tion they occasioned, and, perhaps, after 
al, only served to make up with greater 
variety and more beauty, the g-eat moving 
bouquet of the hour. he children of the | 
Chapel, or rather those of the Chapel pro- | 
cession—for there were many in the pro- | 
cession whe do not ge to the chapel, but | 
whose parents are interested in its success | 


—-sang a few tunes, and the different bands} rogeneous ; the elements of so much seri- | penitent 


| 
played enlivening airs. 
At about half past eight o’clock the sale | 
commenced, and in one hour nothing was 
to be bought of all that was offered. The 
nroceeds amounted to over eight hundred 
dollars, which will be devoted to the sup- 
port of the chapel and its missions. It is 
estimated that at half past eight o'clock 
there were not less than ten taousand chil- 
dren on the common. 


ee 5 rn 


For the Register and Observer. 


UWNITARIANISM IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. NO. IV. 


Rev. Stephen Peabody of Atkinson. 

He was born in Andover Mass. and re- 
ceived the baccalaureate from H. U. in 
1769. In 1773 he became the first settled 
minister of the Gospel in Atkinson, then a 
new town taken off from Plaistow ; as P. 
‘had been, thirty years before, from Haver- 
hill. Mr. Peabody was a *. gentle- 

nly and accomplished man; devoutly 
saleated by his people; and held a high 
standing in society. He preached the 
Election-Sermon before the State Legis- 





lature, about 1795. He was Chaplain in 


struction. As a preacher he had good 


acceptance and rather a high reputation. sent his Son, not to condemn it, but to’ 
His personal habits and manners, however,! gaye it.’ 


| of love. ‘God so loved the world, that he 


The character of the blessed One 


were not inviting. He was odd, super! js such as to assure us of the benevolent 


stitious, ignorant of many common things, 
prone to make mistakes and blunders. It 
seldom occurs that inthe same man there 
should be a combination of things so hete- 


ousness, gravity and puritanism intermin- 
gled with spices of gaiety, shrewdness and 
wit. He uttered as many bulls as an 
Irishman, and as many repartees as an 
Highlander. As many anecdotes are rela- 
ted of him as of father Moody of old York. 
At bottom, he was a sensible, enlighten- 


ed and conscientious man, but had _ his in-| 


firmities, his whims and his faults. He 
was ordained at Dublin previously to 
1780 and died 1818, having executed a 
ministry of 40 years, 

We do not know that Mr. Sprague ever 
declared himself a Unitarian. But his 
sympathies were always with men of lib- 
eral views. He always took a decided 
stand against ultra Orthodoxy and Hop- 
kinsianism. Rev. Mr. Dunbar of Peter- 
boro’ was his peculiar favorite. They 
were as father and son to each other. Mr. 
D. preached the funeral Sermon. In his 
will Mr. S. bequeathed some eight or ten 
thousand dollars to his parish for the per- 
manent support of their minister, ‘ provi- 
ded he were a graduate of H. U.’? This 
proviso, however, he finally expunged, and 


| design and tendency of the Gospel. The 
| christian revelation, and this only, declares 
‘the benignity and grace of God, and 
| teaches that he will forgive and bless the 
aud reformed one. No other re- 
'ligion so fully declares this gracious and 
glorious doctrine; neither the God of the 
ancient pagan nations, nor of India, of 


| Scandinavia, or of America, was repre- 


| sented as essentially benevolent, or pro- | 


| pitious. They were full of wrath, or de- 
| lighting in evil and misery, or rigidly and 
undeviatingly just. They had no mercy 
for the, penitent, and no pity for the afflic- 
(ted. The conscious sinner, or humble 
| penitent, had no assured hope of pardon, 
and no inducement to reform, and no 
| Promise of mercy. They did not perceive 
that ‘God was blessed,’ and only required 
their repentance and reformation as the 
only possible way to their happiness, con- 
sistent with their moral nature. 





The Gospel is a glorious dispensation, 
and from the ‘ Blessed God ;’ for while it 
offers mercy, and assures us of pardon, it 
requires holiness, as the condition; and 
teaches that the erring child must return 
to the gracious Father, that he may re- 
ceive his blessing. He must be reformed 
before he can be happy; he must be obe- 
dient before he is rewarded ; he must love 

\ 





rations for the pulpit of course were inade- | 


| gle for truth. 
rious, as it was confirmed by the resurrec- | 


| building a meeting house at no distant day. 
tends directly to sanctify the heart and | 
| wishes, we are much encouraged by your 
| friendly feelings towards us. 

little boy hardly as large as one of the} ted his course at College, on divinity as his | It sheds a glory on the moral character of | 
largest baskets, carried their little load.' study, and on preaching the Gospel as his} God. | 
work. He was a divinity-student and| glory to human nature, by rendering it| 


| candidate at his rooms in the University | more pure and holy. | of our society. 


| B. W. & H.N. 


| 








| more assemble ourselves together to wor- 
| ship God according to the dictates of our 
| consciences : Lut the prospect has unex- | 
pectedly brightened and we are now re- 
joicing in the hope of the re-establishment 
of permament worship and in the sympa- 
| thy and aid of our christian friends ata 
| distance. 
Since Mr Giles’ arrival our meetings 
| have been respectably attended. We have 
| held meetings to take measures for sus- 
| taining worship and have experienced much 
| pleasure to find several individuals attend 
| who had not been previously known as Uni- 
tarians. A subscription has been set on 
{ foot for the maintainance of public wor- 
ship for a year, and nearly five hundred 
| dollars have been subscribed and about $75 
| more will probably be obtained in a short 
time. ‘To support a minister respectably 
| here from $700 to 800 per annum are re- 


\ 
| 
} 


first is much the largest, built of brick, 


;commanded unusual attention. 


with a fine cupola, and every way a hand- 

somely finished structure. Its present 
pastor is Rev..C. Cutler, who is laboring 
for this people with "acceptance and suc- 
cess. 

I was present at the Semi-annual meet- 
ing held at this place, yesterday, of the 

Cheshire Pastoral Association, with which 
is connected the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, each alternate meeting being devoted 
to the latter subject. )n this occasion the 
Services were held in the church at 2 #2 
o'clock, P, M. There were present, be- 
longing to the Sunday School of the Par- 
ish, 170 pupils, beside the invited children, 

making the whole*number seated in the 
body pews of the Church over 200. It 
was a most cheering and gratifying spec- 
tacle. The other portions of the Church 
were well filled with parents, citizens and 
strangers. The services of the occasion 
One of 
the agents of the Sunday School Society, 
from your city, was present by invitation, 
and afier some excellent music, and a pray- 
er by the Rev. Mr. Livermore of Keene, 
an address was made by the Agent to the 
children, parents and teachers, embracing 
the usual topics uf such an oceasion. He 
was followed by the Rev. Mr. Livermore, 
a member of the Association, who dwelt 








with great interest and effect upon the ne- 
cessity of uniting morals and religion to- 
gether. Separated, he said, they were of 
little value, but united they produced that 
state of feeling and action which constitut- 
ed true virtue, and which led to true hap- 
piness. He spoke also of the beauty and 
value of union amongst Christians, depre- 
cating the present divided and belligerent 

















‘ 


| feel warranted in aiding us, we would not 
| presume to dictate ; we leave it with them, 

merely taking liberty to remark that a lib- 

eral aid now granted would in all proba- 

bility secure the establishment of a Unita- 

rian congregation here and ultimately of 
| many throughout Canada. A donation o! 
| your Society's publications would be a val- 
uable acquisition and would lay the foun- 
| dation of a Congregational Library of a 
| description of books unknown to the great 
mass of readers here. We are ata loss 
for books to aid in the study ofthe Scrip- 
tures in Sunday Schools and Bible Class- 
es, and wecan not procure them in this 


A donation of this descriptifm of 


place. 
your publications would be very valuable. 
We regret that Mr. Giles can not re- 
His labors among us have 
been acceptable and successful. As a pul- 
pit orator he is in high estimation and he 
will carry with him on leaving us our best 
wishes for his future happiness and suc- 
| cess. We must depend oxfithe kind offices 
| of our brethren in your Society and vicini- 
ty to procure a temporary supply for our 
pulpit. It is all important that no inter- 
ruption of our services should occur, and 
we therefore wish him to arrive here in 
| time to preach on the first Sunday in Au- 
| gust without fail. 
And now,’brethren, we commend our 


| cause to your prayers and sympathies, in 
| confident expectation that our infant efforts 
_ will be looked upon by you with deep in- 
| terest. Come over and help us, for we are 
truly in want of aid. Help us to lay our 
cause before the great Head of the Charch; 


} 
| 
| main with us. 
} 
} 


} 


} 


help us by your prayers, by your brother 

ly co-operation, and cheer us in our strug- 
We have resolved to make 
a vigorous effort to sustain permament min- 
isterial services here. We have organized 
a society and we even begin to talk off 


In this state of rising hopes and cherished 


This letter has been submitted toa meet-! 
ing of our committee and in their opinion | 
may be considered as the unanimous voice | 


| 


We are very respectfully, 


P. S. We have opened a correspon- 
dence with the British and Foreign Unita- 
| rian Association and have received a friend- 
| ly and encouraging reply. 
| —_— 


Peterboro’, N. H., June 27, 1842. 





Dear Sir,—This is a large and flourish- 
ing village 70 miles from Boston, which | 
you reach ftow with much greater Case | 
than formerly by the Lowell and Nashua 
Railroads which bring you more than half! 
the distance, while the remainder has been 
made comparatively easy by the formation | 
of new roads running by the side of the| 
| Streams instead of over the lofty and pre- 
| cipitous hills which are characteristic of 
this region. The meuntain Laurel was in| 
full bloom, bending. beneath the weight of 
its magnificent and truly exquisite flowers, 
which decorating the hill-sides and the 
road-sides, the forests and the fields for 
miles together, made the ride appear on 
this occasion, as one continued ovativn. 

This town is situated between the two 
Monadnocks—having the greater to the 
West, at a distance of eight or ten miles, 
and the lesser, or Pack Monadneck, about 
the same distance to the East. It is jotted 
down in a valley between these mountains 
(resting in part upon the slope of a smaller 
| eminence) through which valley a consid- 
erable stream, the Conticook, passes, and 
across which is thrown a bridge which 
unites the two parts of the town together. 
There gre here four extensive Cotton, and 
one Woolen Factory, one Foundry and 
Machine shop, and these have given a rap- 
id growth to the village so that it now 
contains over 2000 inhabitants. It has 
one Academy and four churches, Unitari- 


an, Baptist, Methodist and Orthodox. The 





| 
} 











state of Christendom, and considered it as 
i 

These and otlftr truths were expressed 
and illustrated with much felicity, and 
were listened to with great interest. He 
was followed by Rev. Mr. Peabody of 
New Bedford, Ms. The remarks of this 
gentleman were more particularly directed 
to the Teachers. He spoke of the inesti- 
mable value toa clergyman of Lay-assist- 
ance, lamented that the custom of Apostol- 
c times had been so far departed from 
that the clergy were expected to do the 
whole work of the ministry, to the exclu- 
He approved therefore o/ 
Sunday schools inasmuch as they brought 
to their assistance in the teachers of the 
school, a body of laymen who could so ef- 
fectually aid them, and become thereby the 
pillars of our Churches. He urged it up- 
on them to magnify their office, and per- 
severean the good work in which they 
were engaged. He enlarged upon other 
topics, especially upon the necessity of true 
piety to the security and happiness of the 
child, and illustrated the power of religion 
to sustain the dying hours of even such lit- 
tle ones, with an anecdotes which touched 
the deep fountain of human affections, and 
brought forth many an answering tear alike 
from the old and the young. Tracts were 
then distributed in behalf of the Society by 
the agent, and after a hymnand an anthem 
had been sung, the audience retired. 


sion of laymen, 


Seldom, if ever, have we attended an 
occasion of this kind, where there seemed 
to be a more general expression of satisfac- 
tion, or where the services were better cal- 
culated to impress deeply the value of pure 
and undefiled religion, or the happy influ- 
ences of the Sunday school. 

There was one circumstance connected 
with this Society and occasien- which 
ought not to be forgotten. Beside the reg- 
ular pastor, there were present. here two 
other aged and venerable servants of God, 
Rev. Dr. Abbot and Rev. Mr. Dunbar, re- 
siding in the village, who in past days had 
ministered at the altar of this Church, one 
for thirty and the other for twelve years; 
both of whom having voluntarily retired. 
were now in the evening of life found giv- 





ing their last and their best days to the in- 


‘erests of the church and Sunday school to 
which they had formerly ministered. 
Yours very truly, 


For the Register and Observer. 
‘A GASPER’S’ REPLY TO ‘ A SEXTON.’ 


On what authority dese a Sexton in a 
late Register set upa defence of all the 
Churches in the land from the seashore to 
the mounfains? Did all these hebdomadal 
edifices make a ‘ Report’ of their Sabbath 
salubrity at some one of the late anniversa- 
ry meetings, and in the hearing of ‘ one of 
the fraternity of Sextons?’ Qr can it be 
that besides doing duty in his own place 


on Sunday, he exercises a sort of ubiquity 


and knows the actual condition of every 
house of worship on hill top and in hollow 
over the continent. We doubt not that he 
and others of his fraternity are airers whose 
wholesome works all the breezes of heaven 
ought to blow abroad for an example as 
well as manifest within doors as a comfort. 
But this we can tell him,—between the 
appearance of our communication and his 
answer, two individuals both belonging to 
a different Society spoke to us of the arti- 
cle in the Register, and of the exceeding 
evil therein set forth, neither of them know- 
ing that the person addressed was the wri- 
ter. They both referred to the unventila- 
ted condition of their places of worship. 
We beg the gentlemanly Sexton—for 
he treats us very politely, commending us 
for our science—we beg him not to take 
our strictures too much to heart. We did 
not mean him, we meantthe negligent on- 
ly.. The congregation for whom he so 
bountifully provides breath must certainly 
be aware of his integrity by the state of 





| 
| 
| 











— 





when any drowsiness cannot possibly be 

puted to dinner, unless it be from the 
lack dnd the anticipation of it. At any 
rate, he need not have charged himself so 
gratuitously with the certification of the 
inside conditions of a thousand buildings 
he can possibly know nothing about. We 
had more particular reference in our arti- 
cle to country Churches. Our opportuni- 
ties for observation have been somewhat ex- 
tensive. We have experienced the atmo- 
sphere of the majority of American Church- 
es belonging to one denomination, and we 
still aver that our statement is correct. 
We would however by no means implicate 
all the sacred edifices we have visited. 
We trust that a Sexton’s faithful example 
just proclaimed abroad, will now be gener- 
ally imitated; we think, that to his honor, 
it has not generally been equalled. In 
closing, we beseech our Religious Socie- 
ties to wake up to this all important mat- 
ter of ventilation. Let them be assured 
that it takes much more time and care suf- 
ficiently to change the air of a Church 
thanis generally supposed. Our cry is 
still for more air, air! And we pray that 
the cry may be echoed till every congrega- 
tion in the land has as good Sabbath-day 
breath as sea-breeze or zephyr can inspire. 

A GASPER. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Christian Examiner and General Review. 
July, 1842. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 


We have in this number 
I. Great Britain and China. 
ticle concludes thus: 


The ar- 


* With special reference to the war be- 
tween Great Britain and China, a subject 
of the Chinese Empire must know and 
feel it to be insulting, unjust, cruel, and 
spoliatory—-an Englishman honorably 
may and does condemn it as disgraceful to 
the national morals, as tending to cherish 
and extend a ruinous love of conquest, and 
as introducing a fresh element of instal ili- 
ty into the constitution of the British Em- 
pire, already possessing an overgrown 
magnitude, and composed of the most dis- 
cordant materials,—every foreigner, wheth- 
er European or American, will perceive in 
it another proof of the grasping policy and 
dictatorial demeanor of England in the 
East,—and every genuine philanthropist 
and sincere Christian will fearlessly de- 
nounce it, because ittramples on the uni- 
versal law of love, because it violates the 
co...mands of a merciful God, and because, 
to gratify the cupidity of sordid and the 
ambition of daring minds, it recklessly in- 
flicts misery upon innocent millions.’ 


II. Gaussen on Plenary Inspiration, 





the wo 


short 


day, to 


do mu 


sense. 


called 


merite 


Vi. 





German Theology, &c. The reviewer 
thinks more highly of German erudition 
than of German speculation. We quote a 
few of his words respecting the latter 
topic : 

‘ There is scarce anything so absurd that 
an ingenious man cannot give reasons for 
it by the score ; and, what is worse, he 
will find people to be persuaded by them ; 
for among philosophers, much more among 
the mass of the people, is the faculty rare 
of distinguishing a sufficient from an in- 
sufficient reason. In this higher power of 
the mind, the Germans seem to be remar- 
kably deficient. Hence among them 
nothing is settled, and nothing seems to be 
approximating toward a_ settlement by 
means of discussion. There is nothing but 
a succession of theories, which chase each 
other over the field of mental vision, like 
the figures of a magic lantern. This re- 
mark is applicable not only to theology, 
but to almost every subject of philosophy 
and literature. 








their brains, especially in the morning 


It follows from what we have said, that 
there is little hope of the world’s being 
benefited by German speculation, however 
much ‘t may be enriched by German re- 
search. At no time will the theologian 
be filled with more absolute despair of the 
results of Biblical criticism, than when he 
rises from the perusal of such a book as 
Hengstenberg’s Christology. He perceives 
that by the help of Hebrew roots, and the 
Septuagint translation, it is possible to 
prove anything imaginable from the Old 
Testament.’ 


Of Gaussen’s work, translated by the 
Rev. Mr. Kirk, the Reviewer says: ‘ The 
staple of the book is not argument, but de- 
clamation, addressed to the superstitions 
and fears of those who have never reflect- 
ed upon the subject.’ He adds: ‘We 
cannot conceive any way more effectual to 
discredit the Scriptures, and throw ridicule 
upon the whole subject of religion, than to 
set up such aclaim as this [that every word 
in the Bible was dictated by the Holy 
Ghost] for our Sacred Writings, and say 
with the translator [Mr. Kirk] that ‘every 
sentence is as perfect as if God himself had 
written it’!!! Theologians who are hon- 
est and know what they are about, usually 
make this important distinction—God in- 
spired the authors of the Bible as to the 
great truths of revelation, but left them to 
express those truths each in his own words; 
or, he inspired them as teachers but not as. 
writers. But Gaussen of Geneva [not of 
Genoa, as the Examiner has it] ‘con- 
tends that every verse without exception is 
from God;’ on which the reviewer thus 
remarks: 

‘ Now this, under the appearance of say- 
ing everything, really says nothing to the 
purpose. The sense in which every sen- 
tence of the Bible comes trom God must 
be determined by facts. Every sentence, 
which comes immediately from God, must 
bear the stamp of course of the divine 
attributes. Omniscience is one of those 
attributes. Now we have in the four Gos- 
pels, four different inscriptions on the cross 
of Christ. .Matthew says it was, Tus 1s 
Jrsus, tae KING OF THE JEWs; Mark, Tue 
KING oF Tug yews; Luke, Tis ts THE KING 
oF THE yews; John, JESUS OF NAZARETH, 
THE KING or THE JEWS. Now the Almigh- 
ty cannot by any possibility be ignorant of 
the very words which were really on the 
cross. Only one of these; if any-one, can 
give the words which were actually writ- 
ten. Then it will follew, if each of these 
sentences comes immediately from God, 
that the Omniscient varied in his state- 
ment of a simple fact, or what would be 
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The Boston Quartetly Review. 


force and 


and its God. 


the individual. 


first named aspect. 


mere amateur reformer. 


Asan artist Bulwer’s mer 
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article, which closes 


save Calvinism.’ 


ch harm. 


blasphemy to suppose, that he did not re. 
collect precisely what the inscription was.’ 
The reviewer subjoins: ‘In the four 
accounts of the inscription on the cross, we 
have the usual phenomena of human testi- 
mony, varying as that does in minute cir- 
cumstances, but agreeing in every thing 
material.’ . 
Ill. Parker's Discourse. We feel tempt- 
ed to extract many passages from this arti- 
cle, but content ourselves, for the present, 
with a brief sentence from the concluding 
paragraph : ’ 
‘We have been sadly disappointed in 
We look upon it as wuolly un- 
worthy of its anthor’s character and mind, 
and believe that he too, when the heat of 
the battle is over, will look upon it asa 
strange blending of youthful aspiration and 
youthful folly.’ 
IV. Works of Jonathan Edwards; a 
with 
words: ‘It requires something more than 
a metaphysical subtlety, at this time of 


these 


V. Bowen's Essays. Frou thi® brief 
notice we take the following passage : 


‘It is but a short time since beardless 
young men, and ma.dens just entered upon 
their teens, who had possibly worried 
through a dozen pages of German specu- 
lation, and perhaps dipped into the eloquent 
lectures of Cousin, 
qualified to pass sentence upon the philoso- 
phy of Locke, as superficial and sensual. 
The mood of mind which then prevailed 
in cértain circles was too absurd and ex- 
travagant to last long, and too ludicrous to 
We never dreamel 
any other conclusion to the philosophical 
vertigo than a speedy return to common 


fancied themselves 


of 


Accordingly we hear but little now 


forth these «ble papers. 


d and inevitable oblivion.’ 


Cleveland’s Voyages. 


business of life. 


00 sadly show.’ 
Bawen's Virgil. 


—— 


Boston : B. H. Greene. 


appreciated. 


of the enthusiastic nonsense, which « 
twelvemonth since resounded in many a 
fashionable drawing-room, and round many 
an esthetic tea-table. 
Geethe’s licentious novels have ceased to 
be considered ‘ religious even to piety,’ as 
the Dial once pronounced his ‘ Elective 
Affinities,’ the most licentious and detesta- 
ble work .of modern literature, to be. 

If the philosophical fever led to no other 
good result, it is entitled to be respectfully 
remembered for being the occasion that 
We are 
Ylad to see them collected and published in 
They are a valuable 
addition to the philosophical literature of 
the country and age. 
thought, and a model of style; and will be 
read with profound interest tong after the 
delusions of the day, the follies and affec- 
tations of esthetic ladies and gentlemen, 
and the blasphemous ravings of the Char- 
don Street bedlamites, have sunk 


We believe even 


They are rich in 


In conclu- 
ding his remarks on this work, the writer 


* We hope it will be widely read by the 
young, who are just entering on the career 
The tendencies of 
the present age are not specially calculated 
to form upright and disinterested charac- 
ters, as the frightfully numerous frauds 
that have come to light within a few years 
past, and are daily alarming the commu- 


No. XIX. July, 


Of the six articles comprised in this 
number, four are from the pen of the Edi- 
Ia the first, which 1s an examination 
of Leroux on Humanity, the following 
paragraph occurs respecting the Jews, 
whose history and character the French 
writer, under review, seems not to have 


The Hebrew character has-no prototypes, 
no analogies in any of the nations of the 


It is distinct, peculiar, remarkable 


energy. 


for its severe beauty, its chastity, simplici- 
ty, freedom from the extravagant, the gro- 
tesque, the superstitious, the marvellous. 
It is distinguished from that of all the oth- 
er nations of antiquity by its good sense, 
its sobriety, its reserve, no less than by its 
Yet was the Jew a 


He struck the harp with freedom, 


sublimest poetry. 


ed and declared. 


They please us less 


boldness, and delicacy, and drew from it 
tones which had been caught only froin the 
seraphim, and which were not heard with- 
our the heart's rising anew to its Father 
To the Jew, then, let us 
leave, ungrudgingly, the honor of having 
originated, through Providence, his own 
literature; and by that of having become 
the chosen of God to instruct the nations 
in the deepest principles of philosophy, of 
jurisprudence, and theology; and at the 
same time to charm them by the divinest 
music, and kindle their aspirations for God 


The third article is a review of Bulwer's 
Zanoni, in which the Editor expresses an 
opinion of the merits of this author some- 
what different from what he formerly e0- 
We quote sever- 
al sentences without regard to their con- 
nection : * 

Sir Edward's Novels are not to us what 
they were. 
as our own experience ripens, as deepens 
the romance of real life, and as we become 
more and more earnestly engaged in efforts 
to meliorate the actual moral, intellectual, 
and physical condition of our brethren. | 
We have heretofore defended even his 


and less 


. Morality has two aspects, on¢ 


es, social ameliorations. 


looking towards society, the other towards 
We regarded his earlier 
works as of a moral tendency under the 
He seemed to us 0 
have some republican sympathies; to be 
on the side of the people, against thell 
masters ; and to demand, in loud and eat™ 
We there 


fore pronounced the tendency of his works 


But we have been deceived ip 
He is, after all, a mere dilettante, ? 


ty, no deep earnestness. 


the man to live and die for the 


He has no tue 
He is not 


popults 


As a philosopher, it is enough to *¥ 
that Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer is a phr 
nologist, with a slight dash of me : 
He, who can stop with phrenology 98 & 
systein of FRG proves, according 
his own doctrine, tha 
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do not recollect a single original character, 
which, either in his novels or dramas, he 
has introduced into English literature. 

Leaving his novels in general, and com- 
ing down to Zanoni, we find the same 
want of creative power, originality of con- 
ception, and ability to sketch real charac- 
ter; the same flimsy sentiment, and false 
morality. 

We hate been among the staunchest 
friends of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer.— 
Ours, we believe, has been the only Quar- 
terly Review in this country, that has ven- 
tured to praise him. We hailed, in anoth- 
er place, with cordial welcome, the first 
appearance of his Pelham, and have read, 
as soon as possible after publication, every 
one of his works that has issued from the 
American press. We stood by him from 
the appearance of Pelham to that of Night 
and Morning. It has been therefore not 
without a struggle that we have found our- 
selves obliged at length to part company 
with him. A man, who has furnished us 
the amount of intellectual food this author 
has, and with whom we have communed, 
through the medium of his works, for so 
many years, has of necessity become to us 
a portion of our life, and we part with more 
than a brother when we part with him. 
But there is that which is dearer than this 
intimacy contracted between an author and 
his readers. We forsake our dearest friend 
the moment we suspect him of being false, 
or capable of proving false to the sacred 
cause of popalar enfranchisement, or social 
amelioration. 

But even if Sir Edward had undergone 
no change, if he were as true now to the 
cause of the people as we once thought 
him, we are not sure that we should not 
censure him. We own that we believe 
feeling worthy of as much reliance in es- 
timating a work of art, as what is called 
cool, impartial judgment. We own that 
we judge of all works according to our 
feelings. Time and events have changed 
to no small extent, what was for years the 
habitual state of our feelings. The world 
and its contents, life and its concernments 
are not tous what they once were. Ask 
us not whence nor wherefore. ‘ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh or whither he goeth.’ Life's 
mysteries who can explain? or who tell 
whence come these new tones of feeling, 
changing the hues of all on which we 
Uur convictions, our doctrines, our 
purposes may remain the same, but sua- 
denly light streams in from an unexpected 
quarter, or through an accustomed medium, 
and lo, we stand ina world both new and 
strange. The hues of this world have 
changed, and we confess that our tastes 
have been revolutionized. ‘The kind of 
literature, in which our youth and early 
manhood found delight and nourishment, 
has lost its charms for us, grown distasteful 
and offensive. There was a time, when 
we sympathized, like most of our age, with 
what has been not inaptly called the ‘ Sa- 
tanic school.’ We admired the daring, 
self-relying spirit, that deemed it a deroga- 
tion from its own nfanhood to kneel even 
before High Heaven. We embraced Cain 
and Lucifer as brother spirits. But we 
have ceased to discover true courage in 
refusing to acknowledge a superior. Man 
never appears more truly heroic than when 
shrinking from thé Teastdishonest or dis 
honerable act; never more truly great and 
noble than when, with meek and reverent 
spirit, he bows low at the feet of the Great- 
est and Best. 


gaze ¢ 





" ' }as the most important productions of the 
We ask not for the spirit that | day ; and, in the department of theologyy| 


| future time by his mannerism, though we 





The first article contains_ the following 
passage : M 

‘Great temporary popularity is no sign 
of a permanent reputation to any author, 
neither is the verdict of the learned in 
every case found to be without appeal. 
Walpole has committed no greater errors 
of taste or of judgment, than can be cited 
against almost any distinguished man, of 
whose judgments as much is recorded as 
of his. He did admire Dr. Darwin and 
Crebillon’s ‘Sofa,’ it is true, and he did not 
admire Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ and Dr, 
Johnson, But Johnson himself admired 
Blackmore, and censured Gray. How 
many decisions are there of Sir Walter 
Scott or Lord Byron, which the course | 
even of the very short time since their 
death has reversed! The traveller, who 
looks round upon a scene, finds his atten- 
tion caught by those objects which are 
nearest to him, and is apt to overlook the 
relative importance which they bear to 
more distant ones; whilst a voyager in a 
ship, as it recedes from the same xpot, 
would notice only those features of the 
landscape which are in themselves posi- 
tively prominent. Just so is it with the 
writings of men, who are living around us, 
We judge them under a thousand impulses, 
which have no connexion with the merit | 
or dem>rit of the things themselves. Per- | 
haps the novelty is startling; perhaps we 
know the author; perhaps itis fashionable 
to admire; perhaps our taste is made up 
on the artificial standard created by our 
own generation, to conform to which some 
writer is making himself disgusting to all 





perceive it not; perhaps we are too far 
gone in satiety of good books longer to 
relish what is merely natural and simple. 
All these and a thousand other probabili- 
ties go to pervert our sentiments of present 
literature; but another generation will 
spring up in season to set us right. as we 
may have set right that which preceded us.’ 


The subjoined paragraph is from the 
last article : 





‘ Since the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ asked, 
some twenty-five years ago, ‘ who reads an | 
American book?’ the tables have been! 
turned exceedingly fast. They are turn- | 
ing at this moment faster than ever; and | 
it is the opinion of as impartial and compe- | 
tent judges as any to be found, that in half | 
as much more time, an international copy- | 
right law will be decidedly of more value ; 
to American suthors than to British. A) 
very large part of the transactions of the | 
book-trade in both countries is in books for | 
children’s reading, and for their use in 
schoo! education ; and in both these depart- 
ments,—in the latter, from the most ele- 
mentary to the most elaborate treatises,— 
American works (generally, but not always. 
under some thin disguise) are fast driving 
the English out of their own market. Dr. 
Anthon’s series of school classics are not 
so good as some other works of the same 
class with which we are furnishing the 
British nation, but they find them much} 
better than any to which they have hither- | 
to been used ; and, from Peter Parley and | 
the Abbott books up to Leverett’s Latin | 
Lexicon, and the Cambridge Mathematics, | 
the ingenuous youth of the fast-anchored 
isle are enjoying luxuries in the way of in- 
struction, hitherto all unknown. In law, 
the treatises of the American Judge Story 
are regarled by the profession in England 





dares defy heaven and hell, to brave the | the superior estimation in which the wri- | 

- . . o . . . * | 
wrath of the Almighty, sooner than not grat-| tings of American divines are held in the | 
ily its own passions, or follow its own head- | parent country, {from sermons to the various | 


strong will; but the spirit which, trembling 
before all wrong-doing, is able to obey the 
call of duty, truth, righteousness, love of 
God and man, though compelled to fo 
through exile and the dungeon, to the scaf- 
foid or the cross. 


. 


The Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters. 
July, 1842. Boston: William Crosby & Co. 


This number contains a Sermon, tWo/and Cooper take rank in England with 
pieces of poetry, seven miscellaneous arti-|those of its own eminent authors in the 


; much as any native bards. 


cles, twelve notices of recent publications, 
We 


quote a paragraph from a letter of a corres- 


and the usual variety of Intelligence. 


pondent in Montreal : 


Montreal, so far as I can see it, is in full | 


correspondence with the country in gener- 
al, of which it is the metropolis. It has 
no books—no libraries, no provision for in- 
tellectual existence. Its bookstores are 
few, and these are most contemptibly fur- 
nished. With nearly 40,000 inhabitants, 
it contains one Mechanic’s Institution ; 
and this is crammed into a wretched hole 
where some few dozen might find room. 
It hdS a Mercantile Association, which 
from the outward appearance of its hall I 
judge to be of the Lilliputian order. There 
1s no suitable provision for the poor, who 


their insane are lodged in the prison, and 
at this moment letters are coming through 
the journals from debtors in that prison 


cainplaining of their treatment with bitter | tion who go forth this year as candidates 


anguish of spirit. 
stitutions, Montreal has priests, nuns, mass- 


| 


{ 


|ones of Professor Robinson, and Mr. Ste- 





} 
| 


| place, in the College Chapel, next Friday, 
wander in ragged beggary about the streets;/at 10 o'clock A. M., when Dissertations | 


| 
| 


Instead of civilizing in-| for the ministry. 


es, processions, and holidays without num-| 


ber. In addition to these, she has massive 


lurracks, armies, drifis, reviews—sham- 


j 


'gree concerned but that presently it will 


|on various subjects will be read by those 
| members (eleven in number) of the Institu- 


kinds of compositions of a more scientific 
character, may, we hesitate not to say, be | 
regarded as an equally well-established 
fact. ‘The most popular Essays of the age 
in the English language are, without ques- 
tion, those of Dr. Channing; the most im- 
portant books of Travels are the recent} 


phens; the most successful History is that | 
of Mr. Prescott. The writings of Irving 





same walks; and some even of our recent 
poets,—the hardest case of all that enter 
into the comparison,—are read almost as | 
This is but the | 
beginning of a movement altogether unan- | 
ticipated a few years ago. Such things do 
not go backward ; and, if our legisiators 
will but consent to give our authorship a 
chance, they need not be in the slightest de- 





be drawing quite as heavy a tax from 
England, as English genius, with all its 
advantages, will contrive to levy here.’ 


DIVINITY SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE. 


The Annual Visitation of the Theologi- 
cal School at Harvard University will take 





On the evening of next Sunday, at 7 1-2} 

‘ , ‘s | 
o’clock, the Annual Discourse before the | 
members of the Theological School will be | 


lights—shouldering up and shouldering| preached, in the Church of the First | 


dewn—right-facing and left-facing, and all Parish, Cambridge, by Rev. 


the complicated harmonies of marching and 
counter-marching. If you hint that things 


»managed otherwise and better in the} au 


States—that the poor are lodged and fed, 
that youth are educated, that literature is 
e.couraged, that knowledge is diffused, that 
the sick body is comforted, and the alien- 
ated mind restored, the change is that your 


remarks are met at once with scorn and 
unbelief. The apparent ignorance or in- 


difference in Montreal to the condition of | 15th inst, 


adjacent America astonishes me excced- 


} 
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{ 


| 


j 


Mir. Hall of | 
Providence. 





MNI OF THE CAMBRIDGE THEOLOGICAL ' 


SCHOOL. | 

The Annual Meeting of the Association | 
of the Alu:inniof the Cambridge Theologi- | 
cal School will be held at the University | 
Chapel, Cambridge, on Friday next, the | 
at three o’clock, P. M. Both | 
the first and second persons elected to that | 


ingly ; that these persons should be igro-| service having failed, no Address will be | 


rant of matters at their doors astonishes 
me ; that ifthey know them, they do not 
try to improve a spirit of sheer emulation, 
astonishes me still more. But it is easy 
enough to use hard words about Yankees 
—it is not so easy to imitate them. Con- 
tempt requires nothing but stolid and im- 
passive ignorance ; generous rivalry im- 
plies feeling, knowledge, and capacity. 


The North American Review. No. CXVI. 


July, 
1842. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 


The Contents of this number are as fol- 
mas 1. Horace Walpole and his times; 
~. The English in Afghanistan; 3. The 
“ypsies; 4. Life of Peter Van Schaack ; 
2. Lompfellow's Ballads and other Poems; 
6. Cleveland's Voyages ; 7. Recent Eng- 
lish Poetry; 8. International Copyright ; 
aud Quarterly List of New Publications. 





delivered before the Association this year. | 
A Report may be expected from the Coin- | 
mittee appointed at the last Annual Meet-| 
ing, and subjects for discussion will be pre- | 
sented by the Executive Committee. 

A punctual attendance is requested. 


S. K. Lotugop, Secretary. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
The Associate Agents of the Sunday | 
School Society, having xe-organised for the 
season, give notice, that they hold them- 
selves in readiness to perform any duty 
which may be required of them in aiding 
or encouraging Sunday Scheols,or_ in ad- 
vancing the general cause. SGP Xsligious 
education of the young. “ape xt / 
The associate agents are Rey. Messrs 


Gray, Waterston, Muzzey and Messrs J. F. 
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| 
Flagg, G. F. Thayer, R. W. Bayley, W. 


P. Jarvis and L. G. Pray. Communica- 
tions on the subject requesting visits &c. to 
be addressed to Lewis G. Pray,39 Allen 
Street, Boston. 





THE FIRST FREE SCHOOL. 
The Salem Gazette says: 


‘The Grammar School in Salem is 
known to be the first Free Scoot in the 
United States, and believed to be the first 
in the world, where every person within 
certain geographical limits, and possessing 
certain requisites of study, has an equal 
right of admission, free of cost. It was 
founded two hundred and five years ago, 
when our population consisted of less than 
two hundred families, and has continued, 
without interruption we believe, giving 
thorough preparation to students for col- 
lege, to the present day.’ 


GERMAN LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

The corner stone of the new Church 
edifice to be erected by the German Lu- 
theran Society, under the pastoral care of 
Rey. Mr. G. H. Brandan, on Suffolk Street 
near the Gasometer, will be laid’on Friday 
afternoon the Sth, at 4 1-2 o’clock. Two 
Discourses will be delivered, one in Ger- 


Serious Affair at Newburyport.—A gentlemen 
from Newburyport informs us that a man named 
Farrington, who resides in West Newbary, visited 
Newburyport on Monday afternoon, and, becoming 
intoxicated, was surrounded by a ging of boys who 
annoyed him until his patience was exhausted, 
when be drew a knife and stabbed one of his ju- 
venile persecutors in the abdomen and another in 
the head, near the temple. He also wounded a 
lad from West Newbury named Hall, who was en- 
deavoring to persuade him to go home, in the hand. 
The boy who was wounded in the abdomen is not 
expected to recover. His na‘ne is Thomas Gar- 
vin, Farrington was arrested and committed to 
prison. He is said to be a man of bad character 
and intemperate habits.— Post. 


Mr. James Thompson, of Sudbury, was knocked 
down by a couple of highwaymen, on Cambridge 
bridge, on Sunday evening ubout nine o’clock, and 
badly injured. MrT. was near the centre of the 
bridge when two men approached him with clubs 
and knocked him down; they then left him, and 
a third man came up and accosted him in an ap- 
parently friend!y manner, and asked him if he was 
much hart. By this tine Mr Tompson had gained 
his feet, and saw his frieadly companion attemp- 
ting to draw a knife; he ran, and the raseal pur- 
sued him, but fortunately fell, which enabled Mr 
T. to escape. Mr Thompson describes thein as 
young men, and says he could recognize them if, 
he should see then. Mr ‘I’. is at the house of Mrs. | 
Tracy, his sister, in Congress street, confined to } 
his bed by his injuries. —Jdid. 





Rhode Island.— By a general order issued from 
the head quarters of his Excellency Samuel Ward 
King, Governor and Commander in Chief, it is 
decreed that ‘ no further arrests will be wade un- 
der the existing martial law, except upon applica- 
tion to the Execative or his Council.’ 
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man by the Pastor, and one in English by 
Professor Sears of the Newton Theo logical | 
Seminary. 


TWO NEW SAINTS CANONIZED, 





We find the following ‘important an- 
nouncement,’ in the N. Y. Observer of last 
week : 


* The Freeman’s Journal of last Satur- 
day, the organ of Bishop Hughes and the 
Roman Catholics of this city, announces 
officially that ‘two New Saints are to be 
added to the Calendar.’ The reasons as- 
signed for this honor conferred upon two 
dead men are their ‘heroic virtues prac- | 
ticed during their moral career, and the | 
MIRACLES which it has pleased Almighty 
God to perform through their intercession | 
after death.’ The ‘ sacred Congregation of | 
Rites’ ‘decided that the reputation of| 
virtue and miracles had been constant’ in| 
the case of both the proposed indviduals, 
and the Pope, Gregory XVI, approved the | 
decision, and tae names of La Salle and 
Pompilius Maria de Deo are canonized, and 
our Papal readers (if we have any,) will 
direct their supplications accordingly.’ 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 





From England.—The Steamship Caledonia ar- | 


rived at this port on Tuesday morning. 


lish news is unimportant. We quote a few pas- 


sages as given in our cily papers. 


Lord John Russell has brought in h's promised 
Bill for the Prevention of Hribery at Electiona. 
The measure was received in the best spirit, and 
every disposition was shown to give it a full and 
calm consideration. 

The state of the country is very nearly the same. 
Trade, of almost every description, continues very 
nuch depressed, without any change in the markets 
that could be looked upon as tmdicating a_ better 
state of things in prospect. The recovery from 
such a state of depression as has marked the past 
year must always be almost imperceptible. 

The crops throughout England, especially the 
southern countries, are exceed ingly promising. 

The vintage in France, promises better than for 
years past. 

The tariff has at length pissed through co mmit- 
tee, and a better feeling is coaseqaently visible 
in the produce market. 

The famous Marquis of Waterford was married 
on the 3d June, to the Hon. Miss Stuart, daughter 
of Lord Stuart Rothasay, with great pomp and 
ceremony. 

‘The Viscount Emlyn, son of the Ear! of Cawdor, 
has morried Miss Sarah Cavendish, daughter of 
the Hon. Col. Cavendish. 

From all quarters of Ireland there 
checring proinise of an abundant harvest. The 
corn, fruit, and potato crops will be at market ful- 
ly a month before those of last year’s harvest. 

Circassia.—Appeaiances now indicate that af- 
ter a long and gallant resistance, the Circissians 
power of Russia. It is said thatthe Russian arms | 
tant engagements, and that nearly all the powerful 
tribes along the left bank of the Kaban had submit- 
ted. ‘The Russian governmentare making extraor- 
dinary em@rtions to reduce the mountaineers, and 


upwards of 20,000 additional troops have been de- | 


ployed for the purpose, and they are to march in 


| Whig District Committee have issued a notice, | 
| calling a Convention at Medway villuge on Friday 


The Eng- | 


is the most | lla prey to robbers from the Desert, as they 


, ; *”” | vastates, spares her. 
will be obliged to bow before the overwhelming | > §P 


. : } not in her progress, 
have of late been suecessful in several unimpor- | prog 


Gen. Thomas F. Carpenter was arrested in | 
Providence, and threwn into prison. | 
Gov. King has appointed the 3tst day of the | 
present month to be observed by the charterists as | 
a day of thanksgiving for their recent triumph over | 
liberty and justice. 


New Jersey Senator.—We learn from the New- | 
ark Daily Advertiser that Governor Pennington of | 


| New Jersey, has tendered the appointment of Sen- | 


ator in place of Mr. Southard, during the recess of | 
the Legisiature, to the Hon. William L. Dayton, | 
and that Judge Dayton has accepted the appoint- | 
ment.—It was expected that he would set out for 
Washington immediately after the 4th. Judge 
Dayton last year resigned his seatoa the bench of | 
the Sup eme Court of the State, for the purpose | 
of resuming the practice of his profession, and is a | 
gentleman who enjoys in a high degree the confi- | 
dence of the people of his State. 


Ninth District—Gov. Davis has appointed 
Monday, the 18th of July, as the time for holding 
an election for Representative in Congress for the 
9th District, in this state, to supply the vacancy | 
occasioned by the death of Wm. 3S. Hastings.. The 


next, Sth inst., to mominate a candidate. 


Explosion.—We learn -from the Mail, that 


lubout twe o'clock, on Wednesday morning, a tre- | 
| mendous explosion was felt at Cambridge, and on | 
searching for the cause, it was found that the Uni- | 
versity Hull had been nearly ‘blown up’ by some, 





evil disposed persons. 


This Hall was the newest and best of all the 
| College buildings—it being built ef granite, and 


| the whole erected at vast expense. It was used 


| mainly as a dining hall. 

It was cansed by carrying a large bumb shell 
‘into the bui!ding, and setting fireto the fuse. The 
| shock was felt very severely by the inhabitants of 


Cambridge. 
| The perpetrator of this outrage is not yet dis- 
| covered, but we learn that the College Faculty and 


}the Town Authorities are muking every effort to 


probe the matter to the bottom. 


A Pilgrim.—\n the ship Ontario, at New York 
from Engiand, came pessenger Miss Harriet Liver- 
more, returning from a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. 

This, if we mistake not, is the second visitation 
which that extraordiaary woman hus made, with- 
; Out any attendant, to Jerasalea»—wandering in 
| the valley ef Jehosaphat, bathing in the stream of 
, Jordan, washing her feet in Kedron, straying to 
| the manger at Bethlehem, and back to the summit 
| of Olivet, gathering pomegranates In Gethsemany, 
| kneeling on Calvary, aud stretching berself in the 


| sepuichre * hewn in stone.’ . 
y vere of mailed men, that went to redeem the | 


temple and thetomb, whiten the plains of Syria 
with their bleached bones ; aud guarded caravans 





| journey towards Jerusalem. Aud yet a lonely 
| woman, with no kindred.on the soil, no knowledge 
| of their language and no money to bribe to protec- 
jton, goes up from the shores of the Levant, and 
the plague touuachesher not. Civil war, that de- 
The robber, whose trade 
j seems to have the prescription of ages, assails her 
And in the city, where pov 
jerty and suspicion bar the door, and the zeal of} 
}the Mostem makes a merit of procuring misery or 
|} death to the Christian pilgrim, there the wicker 
| gate of the convent opens for her reception, and 


| the wasting meal, and the decaying eruse of the 








| mendicant, seems to be blessed to increase, for her 
| comfurts. 





yer PUBLISHED, ' mex a of Agricultura] 
eo} Chemistry and Geology. By F. W. Johuston, 
M.A. EF. S,” ‘This treatise is intended to ote 
familiar ontline of ihe sabjects Of Agricultural Chem. 
istry and Geology, as treated of more-at large in my 
Lectures, of which the first part is now helore the 
public. Also, Cobbiu’s American Gardener, 

For sale by SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Washing- 
ton st. jy9 


RE’8 AND BRANDE’S DICTIONARIES,— 

Brande’s comprises Science, Literature and 
Art, with a description and history of every branch 
of human knowledge, illustrated with engravings on 
woo, in 24 partsat 25 ceats each—Ure’s is devo- 
ted to Arts, Mines and Manufactures, with illastra- 
tions, to be comp eted in 21 Nos at 25 cents each, 
or $5 if paid in advance; $7 will be charged when 
complete. Address SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 
Washington et. iy9 


OOKS PER CALEDONIA—Whe Nautical Al- 
manac av Astronomical Evhouneries for the 
year 1342, published by order of the Lord’s Commis. 
sionera of the Adinirally—Knights’s Guide to Ser- 
vice, &e—fresh supplies of Druitt’s Surgeon’s Vade 
Mecum—Alison’s French Revolution; Brande’s Man- | 
ual of Cheinistry; Ayscough’s Index to Shakspeare 
Sc. §&e. Just received and for sale at TICKNOR’S 
corner of Washington and Schvol ats. j9 


EW BOOK—Forest Life, by the author ofa 

New Hone, Who'll Follow, in 2vols, 12m0— 
just published; for sale by J. MUNROE § CO, 134 
Washington st. jy9 


RISBANE ON ASSOCIATION—The Social 
Destiny of Man, or association anl reorganiza- 
tion of in lustry, by Albert Brishane+a few copies 
for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 
j9 











ol 











AMES’S LAST NOVEL—Morley Erustein; or 

the Tenants of the Heart, by G. P. R. James. 
complete in Ivol, 12n0—for sale by J. MUNROE 
§ CO, 134 Washington st. jo 





EILA, or the Siege of Grenada; aod Calderon the 
Courtier, by the author of Rienzi, Eugene Aram, | 
§c. illustrated with spleadid engravings from draw- 
ings, by the most eminent artists, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr Charles [eath, and a fine portrait of 
Bulwer—for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Wash. 
ington and Schoo} streets. jy9 


qs MUSIC—New Work—Now in press 
bs and will be published early in August, the Boston 
Musical Education Society’s Collection of Church 
Music, published under the sanction of the B. M. E. 
Suciety—to consist of original Psalms, Hymn , select 
pieces aud chants; also the Courch Service entire, Te 
Deaous, Responses, &c. Tt will also contain, in ad- 
dition to other works, a treatise on the voice. 

Ic is well adapted to the service of all christian de- 
nominations, and is respectluily recommended to the 
notice of teachers and choirs throughoat the couutry. 
Many of the principal churches and societies in Bus- 
ton have already agreed to adopt it in their choirs 
when published. 

Compile: by B. F. Baker, President. of the B. M. 
E. Soctety, and conductor of music at Dr Channing’s, 
and J. B. Woodbury, organist at the Odeon. 

SAX TON & PEIRCE, 133 Washington st., Pub- 
lishers. july 2 








Ay O. 10 OF URE’S Dictionary of Arts, Manufac- | 
4% tares and Mines is published and ready for de- 
livery to subscribers—price $5 in advance; $7 when 
completed; published by SAX TON & PEIRCE, No 
133 Washington street. jy2 


RICE REDUCED from $1 to 75 ceunts—Gove’s 

Lectures; Lectures to Ladies on Anatomy and | 
Physiology, by Mary 8S. Gove—published by SAX- 
TON & PEIRCE, 133 Washington st. yyv2 
LA TO THE FRIENDS OF REV. F. 

T. GRAY, and the Bulfinch street Socivty, oc 
casioned by Strictures on two Sermons, preached by | 
him, on Sunday, Nov. 29, 1841, at the Bulfinch street | 
Chatch, by a proprietor of said Church—Just pub- 
lished and for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 
Washington st. jy2 





BSERVATIONS ON THE BIBLE, for the use 
of young persons, Lvol, 12:00—just published and 
for saleby J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 
jy2 
\ ARE’S INQUIRY, concerning Religion—An 
Inquiry concerning tre foundation, evidences 
and tratns of Religion, by Heary Ware, D. D., 2v, 
12:no—published aud for sale by J, MUNROE & } 
COU, T34 Washingion et. jy2 
ARRETT’S LEC PURES—A course of Lecture: 
on the doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church, 
as revealed in the Theological writings of Emanuel 
S wedenborg—delivered in the city of New York du- 
ring the winter of 1840—41, by B. F. Barrett, Pastor 











of the First Society of the New Jerusalem Church in | 


New York—a few crpies fur sale by J. MUNRCE 


jby Rev. Williun Jenks, D. D. 


| §& CO. 


OETICAL Remains of the late Lucy H 
lected and arranged, with a meniir; Joba 
Keese. Also, tle Virgil of Faith, and other oems 
by C. F. Hoffaan, author of ty ca &e. Just 
received aud for sale at SIMPKINS’S 21 Tremont 
jy2 


Row. 


ARE WORK=The Works of Nathaniel $.ard- 

ner, D. D., complete in five volumes quarto— 
for sule low by WM. CROSBY & CO, 118 Wash- 
ington st. m21 








UFFOLK SAVING’S BANK—The Suffolk Sa- 
ving’s Bank, for Seamen and others, No 17 ‘Tre- 
mont Row, is open daily, from 20 o’clock, A. M., to 
Lo’clock, P. M. This Institution is designed for all 
classes in thecoummunity, and is open to all; thes 
enabling the industrious and fingal, by commencing 
early in life with mang a few dollars, to. make a pro- 
vision for times of need. 
Money deposited on or before the second Wednes- 
day of July will be put upow interest at that time. 
SAMUEL. .H. WALLEY, Jr., Treasurer. 
June 13 Ww 





AVIS’S SKETCHES OF CITINA—Partly 
during an inland journey of four months, between 
Pekinz, Nanking, and Canton, with notices and ob- 
servativos relative to the present war, by John F. 
Davis, Esq., F. R. S., &e., late his Majesty’s chief 
superiaten tett in China, 2volx, Svo—for sale | 
jt J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st 





CRIPTURE HELPS, for Clergymen, Students, 
+2 3.38. Teachers, and the general reader, 
The Comprehensive Commentary ou the Holy Bi- 
ble. With Notes, Practical Observations, Marginal | 
references, &c. Embracing nearly all that is valua- 
ble in Weary, Seott, and Doddrilge. For Family 
and private reading, Sabbath School Teachers, Bible 
Classes, &e. Exel volume has five portraits, elegant 
ster! Engravings, Maps, Wood Cats, §e. Exdited 

In 6 Royal Octave 

Volunes, in various styles of binding. - 

Any of the volumes eanbe had separately. 

Po'yglott Bibles for Familhes. With upwards of 
60.000 Marginal References, an! Readings. The } 
English version of the Polygiott Bible, in one reyal | 
octave voluine of 1300 pages on large type, embel- 
lished with Maps and Plates on steel, woud cuts, &c. 

Barnes’ Notes ou the Gospels, Acts, Romans, Co- 
rinthians, and Galatians, and Questions; Cruden’s 
Concordance, Butterworth’s Brow u’s, ditto. 

Scow’s, Henry’s, Doddridge’s Commentaries on the | 
Scriptures; Burnes’ Notes on Isaiah, 3 vols, Svo. | 

The Cottage Bible; Townsend’s Bible; arranged ; 
in Historical and Chronulogical order; Robinson's | 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, Svo, and Bible 
Dictionary—22mo. 

Constantly on hand—for sale by TAPPAN & 
DENNET, 114 Washington st. j25 


RESU SUPPLY of tie Life of Wm. Wilber- | 
force, by his Sons, 2va—Correspondence of Wil 
verforce, 2vs—Manual of Prayer, by Albert Barves— 
Sermons by Albert Barnes—Basket of Flowers, tenth 
edition—the Land without a Sabbath—Greek Testa- 
ment, neat pocket ediiion, with Lexicon. This day 
received—for sale by WM. CROSBY §& CO, 118 
Washington street. j25 


} 


——— 








OETICAL REMAINS OF MISS HOOPER— 
Poetical Remains of the late Lucy Hovper, col- ! 
lected und arranged, with a Memoir, by Juhu Keese, 
12:n0 
* I see thee still; 
Thon art not in the grave confine 1— 
Death cannot claim the immortal miad; 
Let earth close v’er its sacred trust, 
But goodness dies not in the dust.’—Spra gue. 
This day published—for sale by WM. CROSBY 
& CO., 1T8 Washington street. j25 








ALUABLE FRENCH, ITALIAN and Spanish / 
Works, published and for sale by J. MUNROE! 


Surault’s French Exercises, 12mo; do French Fa 
bles 120; do French Questions, 12m0—Longfellow’ 
Proverbs Deamatigues, L2mo; do Preach Grainmar— 
Bellenger’s Conversational Phrases and Divlogues. 

Surault’s Easy Grammar of the Ltatian Languages ; 
Longieliow’s Italian Grammar; Bachi’s Phrases and 
Familiar Dialogues; do Italian Fables, in prose and 
verse; do Comparative View of the Italian and Span- 
ish Languages, &c. 

Sales French and Spanish Course. 


—- 


™ 





Sales Spanish 


withnotes, by F. Sales; Bernardu del Carpio, ed. 





{ 
Grammar and Exercises, 12imo; Lvriat’e y Mest 
{ 


by F. Salés; Colmena Espanola, with notes, by F. 
Sales; Lope y Calderon, Comedias Eseugidas, by 
Sales; La Feceanie's Fables, with votes, by F. Sales 
—Poppletons and De Centie’s French Dialogues; De 
Porguet’s English Idlions; do do Key to ldons, by 
F. Sales; dv do Parisian Phraseolugy; Newman and 
Barrette’s Spanish and English Dictionary, &c. 

For sale at 134 Washiagton st. j25 





| 
} 
| 
i 





NGLISH BOOKS, received per Steamer—For | 


sale at TICKNOR’S corner of Washingion and 
School sts—Emigration Fields; North America; the 





& CO, 134 Washington st. jy2 


N DAN & CO, 121 Washington street, this day 
issue the fuol'owing works, comprising new volumes, 
and affords the must favorable chance for new sub- 
scribers— 

The Lady’: Book, with three rich plates, and ar- 
ticles from Miss Sedgwick, Willis, Arthur, Leslie, 
Mes Hall, &e.—$3 per year, or 25 cents singly. 

Graham's Ladies’ and Gentleman’s Magazine, 
with beautiful engravings, and an excellent variety of 
reading articles—S3 per year, or 23 cents singly. 

The Ladies’ Musical Library, with thirteen ‘pieces 
of uew and popular Masic; beautifully got up, and 
contataing » choice variety of the best songs, duets, 
marches, waltzes, quadrilles, @c—¢3 per year, or 25 
cents per No. 

Ladies’ Pearl—with engravinge, monthly, at $1 
per year. This Magazine ts edited by a clergyman, 
and its contents are of the most pure and elevated 
character. Orders for the above or any of the Mag- 
azines of the day, promptly executed; address JOK- 
DAN §& CQ, 121 Washington st. jy2 








AGAZINES FOR JULY—New Vols—JOR- | 


Cape; Austratia and New Zealand, giving a compar- 
ative view of thuse countries; the Philosophy of Man- 
ulacwures, by Andrew Ure, MD. PRS.; Outlines of 


| 


Geology, by Win. Brande, FRS; a Moath in Lon- | 


don, or sume of sts wonders described, by Taylor; | 
Salmonia, or Days of Fly Fisting, by av Angier; 
Waltou’s Lives of Doane, Wotton. Hooker, Herbert 
and Sau'ersen; Stewart’s Stable Economy, a treatise 
on the imanagemeut of Horses; Tales of the Geari, by | 
a lover of the marvellous and the true; Sir William | 
Geil’s Pompeiana—ihe Topography, editices aud or- | 
naments of Pompeii, the resuit of excavations since | 
1819; Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography aud Llistrionic 





Auecdotes; the Tabie Talker, or brief eesays on so- | 
ciety and literature; Suliimgfleet’s Antiquities of the | 


British Churches; Chinese as they are—their moral, 


social and literary character, by G T. Lay, Esq; the | 


Book of Archery, being the complete history and prac 
tice of the art, aucieut and modern, with numerous 
superb engravings; Letters from th Batic, 2d edition 


Rees? PUBLICAT -Duty of the Free 
States, 2 parts, by W. E. Channing; Diary of 
Madame D’Arhlay, 2 vols; Livermore’s ‘ommentary, 
vol 2; Poetical Remains of Miss Lucy Hooper; Letter 
to Dr. Channing, by O. A, Brownson; Chandis:’s 
edition of the Bankrupt Law of the United States; 

ssays, by Francis Bowen, 12mo; Lewis and Claike’s 

“Xpedition, 2vols, Fam. Lib’y; Capt... Hudeon’s St0- 
Wh for children; Peraevere and yon mast Succeed; 
be at 3 to be Done, or the Wilt and the Way; Cob- 
- \t's American Gardener, 120; Parker’s Lectures 
porte ar optining to Religion, 8vo; Morley Erus- 
CROSBY. P. R. James, &c.. For sale by WM. 
§ CO, lis Washington st. _ jis 


OWITT’S BIRDS AND FLOWERS—Birds 

aad Flowers, and other country things, by Mary 

Howitt, a few copies, bein balance of the edition— 

w% b, J. MUNROE £ CO, 134 Washington st. 
J 


J ADIES GAITER BOOTS—,A ; . 
L of Ladies black and 1 Gaiser Bee na, 
i-hed and for sale ow, by T. H. BELL, 155 Wash. 
ington ot. jis 


snortirshisaitiads, 
‘TERY IMPORTANT—Dr. 8S. STOCKING 
Surgeon Deatist, has th« pleasure of anavuncia ; 
to the citizens of Boston and vicinity, that he bas 
recently made one of the most important discoveries 
ever made in Dental Surgery, viz :—a DIAMOND 
CEMENT for filling teeth, when by decay, they are 
tov sensitive or tuo fur gove to be filled wath gold or 
any viher bard subsiance. Its superior advantages 
over all other cements, have been fully tested; and 
the great object for which the profession have so long 
labored, is at length fally accomplished. The best 
cements that have ever becn offered, have uniformly 
within a few days, whee brought in contact with tre 
liquors of the mouth, changed to a dark appearance ; 
and the consequence was, the teeth would partake of 
the same shade; but the Diamond Cement neither 
changes its coler, nor the shade of the teeth; and for 
years will remain as bright as the puresy gol, and ag 
its color correspondy vearér to the shade of the tooth 
than gold, it is obviously a highly taluable discovery. 
Though at first soft and easily intwoduced into all the 
irregularities of the cavity, yet, in one hour, it be- 
comes hard like ston:, and will remain so for any 
nuuber of years. Dr. 8., by scientific research, has 
also discovered a suitable Anodyne, that will allay the 
most aivlent tuothache, and destroy the nerve of the 
tooth without producing pain. This is also a valna- 
ble discovery, inasinuch as all the preparations hith- 
erto resorted to fur the purpose of destroying the vi- 
tality of the nerve, have produced the most excrutia- 
ting pain fur at least ten or fifteen hours. Most of 
the teeth that are usually extracted may be saved by 
first killing the nerve, and then filled with the cement. 
The full set of Paris instruments, with which Dr. 
8. extracts teeth, has never been exceeded in pérfect 
adaptation to difficult aud almest hopeless cases by 
any other invention, Artificial teeth set on pivot or 
gold plate from a single tooth to a full set, either with 
er without false gums, on the most favorable terms. 
Particular attention will be given to filling teeth with 
gold. Price $1, for common sized cavities ;ard from 
50 cents to S1 for filling with cement. Extracting, 
25 cents; all operations warranted. Office, No. Fa 
Schvol sireet, Boston. jli 























PRIVATE HOSPITAL IN BOSTON. 


ILAS DURKEE, M. D., Member of the Massa- 
b chusetia Medical Society, and of the Boston Med- 
ical Associntiou, hat taken the large and convenient 
house No. 26 Howard Sgreet, Boston, ani fitted it up 
asa PRIVATH-HOSPITAL for INVALIDS. 

Jo important and difficult cages, the services of the 
moat skilful and eXperienced physicians in the city 
will be had in consultation; and patients who place 
themselves nader the care of Dr. D., and who wish 
to avail themselves of the advantages of a private 
Hospital, may be assured that every effurt will be 
made for their comfort and well being. 

An aparunent has heen fitted up with apparatus for 
administering the [vdine Bath, Salpinar Bath, and 
other medicated baths,as reeommended by Dr. Green, 
of London, in the treatment of various chronic diseases. 
Terms, $6 to $10 per week. jill 


GATES’ ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH. 


(FVHE next Term of this Institution will commence 

June 7th. Tuition in English, $4. Languages 
$4,50 per term. Students can be accommodated in 
the family of the Preceptor for $27 per term. This 
charge includes Board, Tuition, Waching, &c. It is 
the endeavor of the Instructor to teach things and not 
words werely. For the better accomplishment of this 
end avery good Apparatus bas been procured and a 
Geological aud Mineralogical Cabinet, &c., are at the 
service of the Students. We deem it sufficient recum- 
mendation of the present Principal, Mr O. W. Alvec, 
to state the facts : ‘ 

Ast, That he has been employed by the same Board 
of Trustees 9 years, and each year Wa increasing 
patronage. 

2, hat Teachers, fitted at this school, have, ai- 
most without exception, been employed successive 
seasons in the districts in which they first taught. 

34, That no one has been offered as prepared for 
College and rejected. The requisitions for adinission 
to this school are good moral character. Losiruction 
will be given on the Piano by Mra. Delia E. Buck- 
liu, an accomplished Teacher, Teims, $7 for 24 





lessons. S.F. BUCKLIN, 
B.W HILDRETH, & Com. of Trustees. 
S. R. PHELPS. 
May 21. 3w 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN DUXBURY. 


HE Summer Term of this School will cotamence 
on Wednesday, June Ist. Inetruction will be 
given by competent and experienced teachers in the 
common and higher brauches of English education— 
the French tangaage—needle work and miisic. Pupils 
will receive every necessary attention both in and out 
of the school. 
The Town of Duxbury is focated on the sea chore 
32 wiles from Boston, und is considered a healthy, 





} pleasant resort, expecially in the summer seatou. 


j 


with 20 etchings; the Dramatic Works of Whycherly, | 


Congreve, Vanburgh and Farquhar, with biographics 
by Leigh Huot. j25 





REAT NATIONAL WORK—The on'y Com 


two grand divisions under the general com mand of 
Prince Tehernitchoff. It is confidently believed at th 
St. Petersburgh that the war will be closed during | 
phe present suinmer. i 


It is delightful to sit and listen to the tales of | 
e wayfarer towatds Jerusalem, and the sojour- | 
ner within its gates. Others go hedged about with | 
| firmans and decrees, defended with spear, suppor- 
Algiers.—A Toulon paper states that by the | ted with statf, and provided with scrip. ‘They en- 
last packets from Algeria, intelligence has been re-| ter not the innermost recesses of the houses and 
ceived of the re-appearance of Abdel Kader in the | hearts of the people, and yet attempt to describe | 
province of Algiers. —The active and enterprising | their manners and their morals, by what they see 
Emir have left the bulk of luis forces at El Ba rganne, at the wells, and near at the caravansaries. It is 
and Sidi Eudarach, put himself at the head of 200; notstrange that such should find all barren and } 
calvary, with the intention of joining Ben Salen! waste, moral aad physical, from Dan to Beersheba. , 
and Ben Salond, and of attacking the French in| —Uniled States Gazette. 
the east. He is said already to have arrived at 
Fondoak. 
Syria —The difficulties in Syria, between the | : J 
ers the and Christiana, would seem to be far ina Will meet at Rev. John Parkman's in} 
being settled, notwithstanding the great and appa- Dover on Tuesday, July 12, at ll o'clock | 
rently sincere efforts of the ‘Turkish goverament to | . 
affect so desirable an end. ‘he enmity between A. M. 
the opposing parties is of long standing, and at the! 
last advices from Beyrout, streng apprehensions| « 
were felt that the war of extermination would 
again break out in all its revolting features of car- 
nage and blood. 


India.—There are no latter dates ftom the the. In this city, by Rev. Mr. Frothingham, Mr. | 
atre of war in Ladia; but the last account being on-| Daniel B. Marshall of the firm of Wilkins and Mar- 
ly a telegraphic one,, was necessarily very imper-| shall, to Miss Elizabeth J. Sawyer. 
fect and incomplete. The English papers now re-| Uy Rev. Mr. Lothrop, Mr. Johan E. Lodge to 
ceived, contain full particulars of the army opera-| Miss Ano Sophia, daughter of Henry Cabot Esq. * 
tions in India, from which it would appear that-, By Rev. Mr. Robbins, Mr. Isaac Adams to Miss 
with the exception of the fall of Ghuznee, the re-| Lydia Ann Kendall. | 
sults had net been so disastrous to the British) By Rev. Mr. Waterston, Mr. Samuel] B. Fuller 
arms as the telegraphic account had given us rea-| to Miss Catherine Louisa Pastrouich. 
son to apprehend. The fighting immediately pre-| By Rev. Mr. Shackford, Mr. James Wright to 
ceeding the fall of Ghuznee was of the most san-| Miss Charlotte W., daughter of Wyman Osborn 
guinary character. Esq. 

In Northboro’, by Bey. Mr. Allen, Mr. Moses 
Wildes, of the firm of Clement, Salisbary and | 
| Wildes of Boston, to Miss Emeline A. Heath. 

In Keene, N. H. by Rev. Mr. Livermore, Mr. | 








UNION PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. 


Samvet Oseoop, Sec’y. 








- MARRIAGES. 


| “siti, 
| 





Spain.— Advices from Madrid are upto the 5th B 
of June. The aspect of affairs in the provinces | 
was stil] unquiet and revolutionary. Some farther 
disturbances had taken place at Seville and other 
places, on account of the heavy imposition of taxes. 








Several mutineers at Chiclans, near Cadiz,:- had | 
been fired upon and killed by a treup of cavalry, DEATUS. 
sent to preserve the peace. At Barcelona the ex- 
citement was so great that all the troops ia the ; i ah | 
province of Catalonia had orders to march to the Tn this city, Mr. John K. Baker, 68. Ile was | 


editor and publisher of the first semi-weekly pa- | 
per issued in Portland. | 
OF scarlet fever, Emily Maria, only daughter of | 
E. M. Whitney, 2 yrs and 2 mos. 
Drowned, in Charlestown, 19th ult. Mr. George | 
Fisk, formerly of Lexington, 26. 


city. 








Straw Manufaclure.—The whele value of the 
straw mannfacture inthe State of Massachusetts, 
is ascertained to exceed two millions of dollars a 


} derived froma series of manuscript drawings in the 


NM ONTHLY MISCELLANY for July—This day 
published—Contents—Letter to a friend on Re- mereial Magazine in the world—Huni’s Mee-( 
ligious Experience; the Paupers’? Funeral; the Ilen- | chants’ Magazine and Commercial Review. has be- | 
tity of Jesus after and before his resurrection; @ visit | come a standard fur reference, to the Merchant, | 
to Canada; an illustration of the Social Power of | Banker, Statesman and political economist. The | 

Christianity, « sermon by Chandler Robins; the } June number, 1842, closed the third year of its ex- 
voices of the Day; Reply to a Friend; ‘Take heed tw | tence, completing the 6th half yearly volume. ‘The | 
thyself; the Throne of Grace; Notices, Luielligence. pSoneed for the pas volumes of this work has been | 
A new volume commences with the present number— | steadily on the increase; so much vo, that the propri- ; 
subscriptions received by the publishers—W. CROS. | etor bas been compelled to re-priat the back volumes, } 
BY § CO, 118 Washington st. jy2 anl is now able to supply complete setts of the work, 
- neatly and substantially beund at the eubseription 
GREAT NATIONAL WORK. price. "The cireulation of the Magazine is extending 
rparean & DENNET, No. 114 Washington st., | ey United States, — throughont Europe, - 
Boston, propose to publish by subscription, in es spe _ of the worll. Its ee afoul rane ard | 
fourteen numbers, at the low price of twenty-tive cents | ee = us yon? and terest, pee re every sub- \ 
each nuinber, the Life of Washington, by Jared (ea ‘ onnected with trate aad commerce, currency | 
Sparks. Each No. to cuntain between 40 and 50 tern oe mercantile get oe regulations, | 
pages, and to be embellished with the following fine | “Th. intelligence, &c. anes $5, per Mae. 
ve July nwuber commences the fourth year of the | 


. hi avings, viz: . yas a } 
—_ Fottans of Wanstanen. ct: 40 by Peale, 2, | CSt#blishment of this standard periodical, and affords | 
" wit ‘ . » by » 2° , ; ~ 9 
Portrait of Mes. Washington, at 26, by Woolaston. | 74 excellent wa apot ange J of subscribing, to those ony: 
3. View of Mount Vernon. 4. Battle of Braddoch’s | ciully why do aot feel able to posses< themselves of the | 
; . 2 a ae P . entire work, which we shall be able at all times here: | 
Defeat. 5. Head Quarters at Cambridge. 6. Plain | “RR -* SCE. 148 IY 
j : : “4 . after to furnish SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Wash- | 
of Boston andEuvirons. 7, Head Quarters at Moris. | ington st., Publisher’s Agents, to whom all orders 








town. 8. Head Quarters at Newburg. 9. Plan olf : 

Farias at Mount Vernon, 10. Battle of the Brandy- } must be addressed. jis 
wine. Il. Portrait of Washington, by Stuart. 12. 2 5 4 % s { 
Encampment at Valley Forge. 13. Battle of Ger- | YMNS ON.CARDS for Sunday Schools, re- | 


mantown, cently published, a series of hymus, fifty two in | 
Writing. number, on thick paste hoard, suitable for the young: | 
The Portraits were copied from the original paint- | er classes in Sunday Schools—fur sale by the seit or 
ings. The plans, sketches, aud other engravings, | single, by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. 
have been compiled from the best drawings, aswell} jl8 
English and Preach as American, Speen! aid was) — 


11. Facsinilie of Washington’s Hand 





DRESSES FOR ONE DOLLAR. j 
Burreti’s Dye-House. 
NLY ONE DOLLAR will, for the present, be | 
charged tor dyeing Ladies Dresses, and other | 
Giveds iv proportion, at Barret’'as) Dye House; and | 
Postnasters aud others who obtain subscriptions, | the public are assured thit the Proprietors are deter- | 
and become responsible for five copies, shall receive a | mined to keep pace with other Dyers in prices, how. { 
sixth copy gratis. ‘They will please to Jet the-pub- | ever low they may be reduce, and also to maintain | 
lishers know by the Ixtof August, how many copies | that superiority in style and beauty ef work, which | 
are subscribed for, and how they shall be forwarded. has been so generally accorded to this establishwent | 
‘A liberal discouat will be made to periodical | fur vearly forty years. 
agents. jy2 Goods returned in one week, and satisfaction war- | 
Bin SOS) SE es —— ranted in aii cases. QO.fice 35 Cornhill, Boston. 
R. CHANNING’S WORKS—Tie works of} m7 ly 
W. E. Channing, complete in five Solumes, for SE reer 
sale by W. CROSBY & CO, 113 Washington st. N. WATERMAN, 


j\2 

2 KITCHEN FURNISHER. 

EALER in Family, Wooden and Willow Wares, 
Brooms, Brushes, Mats, &e. 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 


Of Plinished, Jap 1, Painted, and Plain Tin 
Ware, 85 Cornhill, 73 Court, and 6 Brattle sts- 


possession of General Lafayette, which ave executed 
with scientific accuracy and beauty. The first num- 
ber willbe issued on the first day of August, 1842, 

Active and trustworthy men can find employment in 
procuring subscribers for the above work. 























TEW BOOK, by the Author of New Home.— 

Forest Life: by the Author of a New Home: 2 

vols, 12me—this day published; for sale by WM. 
CROSBY & CO, 113 Washington st. j2 











VERY LADY her own Flower Gardener, by 


year, and it gives partial employment to more thar 
one hundred thousand persons. Few people are 
aware of the importance of this apparently insig- 
nificant branch of mdustry. It has grown up un- 
der the protective system of sinall b innings, and 
has prevented the necessity of exporting from this 
country to France and Italy sixteen hundred thou- 
send dollars per annum in specie, to purchase 
straws twenty per cent. less than we now have 
them. The county of Norfolk, Mass., exports 
straw manufactnres to the annualjvalue of $600,000, 
and the town of Franklin, with a population of 
about 1400, has produced $120,000. The labor 
is performed rege aie & females and children, labor 
which would be wholly useless and unproductive. 
How in»portant that this productive branch of in- 
dustry should be preserved, and not struck out of 


In Malden, Mrs Martha 8, wife of Mr. George 
Hitchings, and daughter ef Capt Henry Rich, 33. 

In Watertown, of consumption, Sarah H. Hos- 
mer, 14, daughter of Dr H. Hosmer. 

In West Dedham, Mr. Hezekiah Turner, 90, a 
revolutionary pensioner. 

In Northboro’, June 29, Mr. George K. Walcott, 
late of Marlboro’ aged 27 years. ‘The death of 
Mr. W. was occasioned by a wound which he re- 
ceived on the preceeding day from the knife of a 
planing machine, which he had just set up in his 
mill, which having become djsengaged from its 
place, while moving with velocity —revalving 
at the rate of 3000 times a mingte—struck him on 
the fower part of his body, causing his death in a 
few hours. Ile was an enterprising and excellent 
young man, and though suddenly called, met his 








existence to subserve the object of idle politicians. 
— Maine Cultivator. ee 


fate with christian fortitude cheerful subinis- 
sion, leaving many to lament his untimely death. ' 


“4 Louisa Johnson, containing simple and practical 
directions for cultivating Plants aud Flowers in the 
Northern and Southern States. Also—Filora’s re- 
vealings aad hift< fur the management of F jowers in 
Rooms, etc. With brief botaaical descriptions of 
Piants and Flowers, the whole in plain and simple 
language, expressly calculated fur popular use—18mo. 
Fresh and large supply this. day. received by WM. 
CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st. jy2 
OMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR—The Common 
School Graminar—A concise and comprehensive 
Manual of Eugtish Grammar, containing in addition 
to the first principles and rules briefly stated and- 
explained, a systematic order of Parsing, a number of 
examples for 
Syntax, particularly adapted to the use of Common 
Schools and Acadénies, by Juhu Goldsbury, A. M., 
Teacher of the High School, Cami ished 
Washing- 

jis 








and f r sate by J. MUNROE & CO., 
ton 6. 


vited tucall fora a will assist them wuch 
in arranging their list o 


nished at short notice. 


of our bretheren, as containing much sound criticism, 
and trae interpretation of Ser! 
ecclesiastical Jearning in @ 
portant argument res, 


illing exercises, and a few it False |. 


N. B. Those on the eve of Housekeeping are in- 


wants for the kitchen. 
Families, Hotels, Steamers and Packet ships fur- 
8u* 09 


EE one 


HE CHRISTIAN LAYMAN—For sale at this 
‘ We pores this book to the serious examination 





“ype wuch valuable 
amall compass, much im- 
ting io wets of oo e. 
he Deity of Christ ww conducted and 
ean in a ram Z rkably impart ial, candid and Chris- 
tian spirit.’ — Monthly Misceliany. jis 
so 9 inant ae 
HOADES Superior Lead Pencils and English 
R Leiter Paper, a fresh supply just received .. 








gale at SIMPKINS'S 21 Tremont Row. 


Terms, 80 per quarter, ineludiog bowrd—Music 
S1C per quarier, extra. Refer to Rev. Jusiah Moore, 
Doxbary, Alden Bradford, Esq., and Dr. Juhn Ware, 
Beston. is2in may 7 





FOR SALE. 


A lot of land, containing nearly eight acres, situa- 
ted in Cambridge, Mass. Part of it is bounded~ 
suuth about four rods on the road, leading from the 
Botanic Garden to the road, leading from Cambridge 
to Lexington. This part of the lot is bounded west 
by land of the heirs of the late Joseph Bates. The 
other, which is the greater part of the lot, is bound- 
ed south by land of the said heirs, and west by an 
open lane, leading from the first mentioned road My 
the Botanic Garden, te the northwest corner of the 
lot; east by land of Mr Austin. Part of the lot is 
inure elevated than any other land within the same 
distance frém the College buildings. From it isa 
very extensive prospect, especially south east and 
south over Boston an! several of the neighbouring 
towns. Itis a beautiful situation for a covntry seat, 
an! is already furnished with saniry requisites, 
which gentlemen of taste, who build in the country, 
procure at great expense of time anid money, viz 
apple trees, which, although not of the hest kinds, 
would serve for stocks for such varieties as might be 
desired. Pear trees of the most delicious fruit, thre 
average annual value of the product of which, if the 
trees had proper care taken o” them, and were guard- 
ed against depredations, til! the pears are ripe, would 
not be less than twenty dollars, Oak, walnut, and 
various other forest trees—a natural pond, the water 
of which never fails in the dryest times. This, if 
cleared of accumulated vegetable substances, would 
be of great value, or the cireumjacent land, would 
make a good fistipon'. The greater part of the soil 
in a deep rich loam. A long pay day will be given, 
if desired, for the greater part of the price. From 
the description above given it will be casy to find the 
lot. For ae inal eae be made of the subscri- 
Milfo ‘. H., by mail. ’ 
hers Milford, S- SOLOMON K. LIVERMORE. 
Milford, N. H., May 28, 1842. 3.0 





TALES 


OR THE PEOPLE and their children.—The 
greatest c re is taken in selecting the Works of 
which the collection 1s composed, so that nothing eith- 
er medicore in talent, or immoral in tendency, is ad- 
mitted Each volune is printed on the finest paper, 
ix illustrated with an elegant frontispiece, aud is bound 
in a superior manner, tastefully ornamented. The 
following are comprised in the series, vniform tu size 
aes. Bas Grove, or Little Harry and his Uncle 
Benjamia’ by Mrs. Copley; Early Friendships, by 
Mre. Copley; the Crofton Boys, * Harriet Marti- 
neau; the Peasant and the Prince, by Harriet Marti- 
heat, Norway and the Norwegians; or, Feats on the 
Fiord, by Harriet Martineau, 

Masterman Ready, or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 
Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, 2 
vols; the Looking-Glass for the Mind; or, Imebectu- 
al Mirror. An elegant collection of Delightial Stories 
and Tales—many plates; Hope On, Hope Ever; or, 


the Boyhood of Felix Law, by Mary Howitt. _ 
Strive and Thrive; a ‘Tale, by Mary Howitt; Sow- 
ing and Reaping? or, What will Come of it T by 


Mary Howitt; Who shail be Greatest; a Tale, by 
Mary Howitt. 4 
SAXTON & PEIRGE, 183 Washington — 


Publishers and Booksellers. 


IBRARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY— 
ine Books feom the Library of the 
L nr gp rere by ees to return them be- 


1 instant. 
will be fer the use 





University, are 
fore or on yng 1” 20 

ibrary 
PO sarki: Monday morning, July. the 18th; and, 
during the vacation, which continues from that time 
till commencement, it will be accessible to visitors 


y Monday forenoon. WW. HARRIS, Librarian. 
Cambridge, June 18, 1812. 
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[From the Knickerbocker for June.) 
THE MARRIAGE vow. 


ingled crowd 
‘Le how they come—@ ming . 
re and dark, but rapid ange ; 
Beneath them, like a summer C pet % 
The wide world changes as ye g wey 
| 
Bpeak it not lightly !—"t is a holy thing, } 
A bond enduring through long distant years, 
When joy o’er thine abede is hovering, 
Or when thine eye is wet with bitterest tears; | 
Reeorsled hy an angel’s pen on high, | 
And must be questioned in eternity ! | 


Speak it not lightly !—though the young and gay j 
Are thronging round thee now, with tones of mirth, | 
Let not the holy promise of to-day 
Fade like the clouds that with the morn have birth; 


Bat ever bright and sacred may it be, } 
Stored in tle treasure-cell of memory. 


| 
Life will not prove al! sunshine : there will come 
Dark hours for all : O will ye, when the night 
Of sorrow gathers thickly round your home, 
Love as ye did, in times when calm and bright 
Seemed the sure path ye trod, untouched by care, 
And deem’d the future like the present fair ? | 
| 


Eyes that now beam with health, may yet grow dim, , 
And cheeks of rose forget their early glow; 
Languor and pain assail each active limb, 
Aud lay, perchance, some worship’d beauty low; 
Then wil! ye gaze upon the altered brow, | 
And love as fondiy, faithfully as now 7 | 
Should fertune frown on your defence less head, 
Bhould storms o’ertake your bark, on life’s dark sea: | 
Fierce tempests rend the sail so gaily spread, 
When Hope her syren strain sang joyously; 
Will ye look up, thongh clouds your sky o’ercast, =| 
And say,‘ Together we will bide the blast 1 


Age with its silvery locks comes stealing on, 
And brings the tottering step, the furrowed cheek, 
The eye from whence each lustrous gleam hath gone, 
And the pale lip, with accents low and weak ; 
Will ye then think upon your life’s gay primne, 
Aiid smi'ing, bid Love trrumph over Time ? | 
| 

i 


Speak it not lightly! Oh! beware, beware! 
"Tis no vain promise, no unmeaning word; 
Lo! men and angels lisp the faith ye swear, 
And by the high and holy Ong ‘us heard : 
O then kneel himbly at His altar now, 
And pray for strength to keep your marriage vow. 





—— ee — —— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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{From the Boston Resorder .} 
. 
OUR MINISTER. 


Mr. Editor,—I have taken the liberty to! 
state to you my grievances, in hopejof your | 


friendly assistance or sympathies at least.! and not unfrequently those black ones in| ation of the lawyers, poets, doctors, and | 


sure what would satisfy me best, to have 
it an eight ofan inch smaller or larger 5 | 
— ery a itis not right now; et is er 
ndeed, h me to fet that new ha d : 
peers walling oped hod of the most wise | <aceunes: than intelligence joined to a gen 
and judicious among us to consult with him } 

and put the matter right, is a mystery to) 


b n pe : * 
me. There are a number of us that would | character of the affections is derived chiefly | 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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have been very glad to have had a refer-| 
ence of that kind made. 
saved the pastor the ground of present | 
complaint. Or if, as is not improbable, we | 
had got by the ears ourselves in discussing | 
the matter, he would have been clear of the} 
reproach of not having submitted so Impor-) 
tant an affair to the discerning among his | 
parishioners. From what I know of the | 
man, 1 am not disposed to believe he will 
suffer any interference in the matter, and | 
rather than have a man, with so orn 
a defect in so important an appendage to 
his person, I shall Spare no pains to get a 
pastor who will not fail of coming oneng 
us, among other solid qualifications, with | 
the right sized rim to his hat! 
6. The size ead quality of his cane is a 
trial to me. *I have not seen it often enough, 
I confess, to give a very scientific account | 
of it; but the glimpses I have had have re- | 
vealed the fact that there is something not 
altogether right about that same cane. [) 
am grieved that itis the sort of walking, 
stick itis. Itis true, it does not take any | 
distinguished part in pastoral ministrations, 
and cannot be said to have any peculiari- } 
ties of moral character. Yet an exchange 
would comfort ne. And it would be very 
kind and respectful in him to submit the 
matter to a quorum of us, who are always | 
ready to sit in council on such matters. If 


he does not soon remove tois stumbling | ers, and all that race, exhibits an extrava-) vious w 
gance which would be amusing if it were | 


block out of the way, we shal] feel that this | 


| addition to other grievances will result in| sterd 1 
an effort to have such a pastor here as will | player, which is a mere artizan of music, a) wy 
take special pains to please us about the) mechanical affair but a very little above a) man 
| weaver at a stocking-loom, wholly a thing! gray 

7.-1 have farther to complain of frequent: | of practice, and capable of being equalled | 
ly recurring instances of incivility. There|by an automaton figure at a travelling | 


size and quality of his cane. 


therefore, we would encourage in 
the same we should manifest in the tone | 
with which we address him. 


tle spirit. 


We could have dence of that mother 


a child, 


There is nothing more desirable in a 


The mind is fashioned and | 
furnished, in the main, at school. But the | 
How inestimable is the confi- | 
in producing kind 
feelings in the bosoms of her children, = 
never permits herself to speak to them wit 

a loud voice, and in harsh, unkind tones. 

I have heard of a father, who when his 
children became engaged in @ dispute, | 
would at once require them to unite In a) 
sony. The blending of their voices in 
harmony was soon found to subdue their 
angry and contentious feelings. There is; 
i native, spontaneous, unsought music. It | 
consists in the tones which issue from her 
who is overflowing with Christian love. 


from home. 





the culture of a pleasant voire, and warn 
her of the evils of addressing her children 


hashly, I would still more a re 


{ 
While, teen, I would advise the mother to 


se. her to discipline her heart. | beset at each segment with numerous sharp 


kind tones. | 


naturally, | and shining bristles. 


kind heart come, 


| progress of unspeakable dulness, very 


' their progress, and moodiness of their 


tres are now going on side by side ina 


solemn and unutterable stupid, like two 


hea ivaling each in the slowness of prices for cash or approved credit, his customary large 
earses _rivali § assortment of German, French, English as d American 


drapery. 





CURIOUS FACTS. 


The mite makes 500 steps in a second, 
or 30,000 in a minute. Allowing the 
horse to move at an equal ratio, he would 
perform 1022 miles an hour. The jour- 
ney from London to Birmingham would 
then occupy but six minutes and a frac- 
tion.—There is another insect which may, 
in some measure, rival the abuve in the 
celerity of his motion, and is itself uari- 
valled in strength in proportion to its size. 

Although it is generally disliked, and 
has not a very fair reputation, yet to the 
eye of the naturalist, it is rather a pleas- 
ing and interesting object. Its form as ex- 
amined by the microscope, is extremely 
elezant, and has an appearance as if clad 
in a coat of mail It has a small head, 
with large eyes, a clean and bright body, 


All its motions indi- 


She who would train up her family in ead cate agility and sprightliness, and its mus- 


sweet spirit of Christ, can succeed best 


and most enduringly of all, by cherishing| «)  oycite our 


such sentiments as shall seek their own 
unbidden expression in gentle, yet all-pow- 
erful tones. 


HOMAGE TO DANCERS, PLAYERS, &C. 


The kind of public homage paid in for-' 


eign countries to musicians, dancers, sing- 


not preposterous. Listz, a mere piano 


| cular power is co extraordinary, as justly 
astonishment; indeed we 
| know no other animal whose strength can 
| be putin competition with (its name must 

come out at last) that of a common flea; 
| for on a moderate computation, it can leap 

to a distance at 200 times the length of its 

own body. A flea will drag after ita 
| chain 100 times heavier than itself, and 
, will eat ten times its own weight of pro- 
| visions ina day. Mr. Boverich, an inge- 
atchmaker, who, some years ago, 
, lived in the Strand, London, exhibited to 
| the public a little ivory chaise with four 
heels, and all its proper apparatns, and a 
sitting on the box, all of which were 
n by asingle flea. He made a small 
landau which opened and shut by springs, 


with six horses harnessed to it, a coach- 


are a number of us who occupy the Sab-| show, has been received, feted, and follow- | man sitting on the box, and a dog sitting 


bath asa day of rest, and our morning}ed with almost royal honors in Berlin. | 
slumbers, in consequence, make our arri-| We did not expect to find the Berlinese | 
val at the sanctury less exact in regard to}such fools, though it must be acknowledg- | 
seasonableness than some of our more pu-! ed, that when the Germans are determined | 
Besides, our greetings | to be sensitive and sublime, they leave all | 


ritanical neighbors. 


between his legs, four persons in the car- 
triage, two footmen behind it, and a postil- 
ion riding on one of the fore horses, which 
was also drawn easily along by a flea. 
He likewise had a chain of brass, about 


at the church door, the giving and receiv-/ other absurdity far behind. They are ex-| two inches long, cont»ining 200 links, with 


ing of news there, and now and then the 
disposal of the fag-end of a political discus- 
sion, makes our arrival at our pews some- 
what bordering on ‘sermon time.’ I have 


| felt annoyed on such occasions by the fact | to be lively. 
' that there was so general an interest in the | lin, was feted, serenaded, and escorted out} 
lof the city by 1500 youths, warlike, civic, | 


congregation to know who the late comer 
was, as to bring a thousand eyes upon me, 


jtremely apt to model themselves on their 
‘baron of memorable name, who when he 
| jumped out of a window in Paris, and 
i broke his bones, said he was only learning 
Listz, lately on leaving Ber- 


| legal and medical—the whole rising gener- 


I am seriously dissatisfied with our minis-| the pulpit and then that pause ine the ser-/ fiddlers, of the metropolis of Prussia. 


ter. There are many and trying defects! vicies by the pastor, that made my footsteps | 


about him, and you can judge for yourself, | 
Whether they are not sufficient to demand | 
his removal from us. } 

1. He is rather a tall man. I confess | | 
do not know what height he,ought to be, so! 
as to be just the right sort of a man; but || 
am paintully sensible that there are more | 
of him in this respect than there ought to| 
be. Perhaps 1 ought to have measured | 
him before this, and having found also the | 
‘roper standard, have been able to tell you | 
precisely how much too much there was of 
him. But, besides other difficulties in the | 
way of doing this, | have rather shrunk | 
from having him catechise me about my | 
object, while he was undergoing the — 
tion. Whether wrong in this or not, | am | 
dissatisfied with the man. -And as I do! 
not sec how he could well bea shorter man, | 
even if he knew what eight would accom- | 
modate me, I think he had better leave. 

2. And for another reason, he has sharp | 
black eyes. This is a greater grievance | 
than the former. The eyes are no small! 
affair, especially of any man that has to do} 
with us about our sins. I suppose I should 
get along well enough with the pastor's | 
eves if he was a merchant ora mechanic ; 
for in that case he would have no direct 
connexion with my character. But | hear | 
him preach, and he deals personally with 
me at times in my own house, and he fixes 
his eyes on me, and looks as if he saw the 
inside of my heart. And those black eyes 
—-when the owner is heated in the’ pro-; 
gress of some of his terrible sermons, they | 
trouble me. As his glance sweeps over 
the assembly, and now and then lights | 
‘pon me, they have such a withering look, | 
that 1 feel withered by them. I 


have them, but they do not suit me now, at. 
any rate ; and as I do not see how the own- | 
er will change theif present hue, I think | 


he had better leave, and then I shall have} edas to counteract entirely its intended | 
a chance to ascertain whether his succes-| effect. Or, the parent may use language | to 
| in the correction of the child, not objection- | crowned heads. There is a fellow of the| 


sor’s eyes will suit me any better. 


sound like those of a heavy dragoon, and 
my shutting the vew-door, though very 
softly done, resound like the iron gate of a 
prison ! 

Now all this is intolerable. And all my 
trouble in the premises might be easily 
saved. Let the preacher wait for me. | 
is very uncivil to leave a man behind so. 
And if he cannot accommodate me in this 
thing, he had better leave this parish be- 


hind him, and we will see if we cannot! 


find a man who will not start the cars till 
he is very certain every passenger is on 
board, myself in particular. 

Mr. Editor, | did not iutend to have tres- 
passed so long upon your patience, but 
when one gets to travelling over the terri- 
tory of his sorrows, he cannot finish in a 


hurry. I do not know that you can give 
me any relief. I beg your kind aid if you 
can. An Arr.ictep Parisnioner. 


Messrs. Editors,—I know not the origin 
of the enclosed article, (cut from a Phila- 


delphia paper) but should its truth and| Academi Royal du Musique—all 


beauty strike you as they have me, you 
will be delighted to pass it en to another 
circle of readers, through the columns of 
the Register,—and at the same time oblige 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
June 22d, 1842. 


POWER OF THE VOICE OVER CHILDREN. 


It is usual to attempt the management 


of children either by corporeal punishment, | 


or by rewards addressed to the Serises, or 


of which are seldom regarded. 1! refer to 
the human voice. A blow may be inflicted 
on a child accompanied by words so utter- 


The dancers, however, are more trium- 
|phant still. Taglioni, on her visit to St. 
| Petersburg, was feted, not only by the no- 
\ bility, but by the Autocrat of ail 
| Russians himself. She was seated at the 
jtable with the Empress and the imperial 
family, and, so far as we can discover, she 
received all the honors of a crowned head. 


genius—if the mustache of his imperial 


memorable poet, if the soft words of the 
Princesses had been addressed to some 
painter, capable of commemorating their 
beauty, and sending down their smiles for | 
years to come—all might be intelligible ; | 
or if the national admiration had been } 
gathered around some famous historian, | 


and blazon her rather sallow cheek with | 
some of those colors which still flush | 
Greek and Roman fame, we might com- | 
prehend something of the national excite- | 
ment; but to see all these heaps of homage | 
gathered round a French grizette, this na- 
tional altar raised asa pedestal for a shabby 
‘specimen of the gens de coulisse of the | 
this { 
gathering of garlands flung upon a mere 
caperer, whose whole earthly merit is that) 
of shooting out one leg at right angles with | 
iher body, and twirling on the other, in | 
| that species of motion which has been so) 
| often compaied to a fly upon a pin! On| 
another occasion, this saltator'y enchan-| 
jtress, on leaving the door of the Opera! 
| House at St. Petersburg to return to her! 
| hotel, she found a britchska ready to re-| 
ceive her at the door, with silver spokes to! 
its wheels; and, for anything that we can) 








cannot | by words alene. There is one other means | tell, lined with beaten gold furnished with | Locke, 
tell precisely what color I should like to} of government, the power and importance | jewelled harness. 


We shall not vouch for 
) all these marvels but they certainly were | 
| seen in the German papers, and the proba- 
| bility is that they were true. 
The singers have been from time} 
time in the rye of fortune and! 


| 


« 3. He does not exter the pulpit genteely. | able in itself, yet spoken in 4 téne which | name of Monain, in Italy, making more | 


He is grave and sober enough about doing | 
the thing, but if he should alter in some 


points, I should be in more danger ofbeing! of voice in swaying the feelings of the}style of a general earthquake. All the 
suited. Here again I have nocertain stan- | soul. The anecdote of a good lady in re- | princesses are in love with him by instinct, | 
Ihave never seen the matter han-| gard to her minister’s sermon’, is to the, and all the princes are intriguing to have | 


dard. 
dled in any of the books. I fell in with | 
‘ Miller on Clerical Manners,’ expecting to, 
find some scale in which to weigh the delin- | 
quent, and weigh him down, but the rules | 
there do not answer my purpose. Neither | 


gospel nor epistle says anything about it.; may printit.’ ‘Ah,’ said she, ‘he could |Jeft his echo behind him in Italy, and given | 


And, in lack of authorised regulations on | 
the subject, I design to measure the aisle, 
and calculate how many steps will carry 
the pastor through it, and honorably into 
the pulpit, and send him word of the num- | 
ber ; giving him to understa™d that if he | 
does leave the old pace, and follow the new, 
he may count on an early parish meeting | 


to prepare the way for some other man to image of a fond mother long since at rest) sand knives in its hands, no sooner heard | A 


attempt to meet ray views on the subject. 
1. W 


more than defeats its influence. 
We are by no means aware of the power 


point. She heard a discourse from him 
which pleased her exceedingly. She ex- 


pressed to a friend the hope that he would | 


preach it again. 
* Perhaps,’ said her friend in reply, ‘he 


not print i' in that holy tone.’ There isa 
tone in the pulpit, which; false as is the 
taste from which it proceeds, does indeed 
work wonders. So is there a tone in-our 
intercourse with children which may be 
among the most efficient aids in their right 
education. 

Let any one endeavor to reenll the 


in heaven. Her sweet smile and ever 


| noise at this moment than an invasion, and | 


‘convulsing the land pretty much in the| 


' 
; 
} 
| 


| 


-him at their courts. The Pope and Car- | 
\dinals are clubbing their sequins to coax | 
him to Rome, and a triumphal arch is| 
)erecting on the Simplon for his transmit! 
|to Paris and London, when he shall have} 
j over the land of song to silence and de- | 
|spair. Rubini has lately been erecting a. 
jtival throne in Spain to Espartero and | 
the Regency. His arrival at Madrid was | 
| fortunate for the peace of the country; for | 
,it occurred immediately after the late in-| 
| Surrection, and threw oil on to the troubled 
/waters. All Madrid, witha hundred thou- | 


‘this male syren, than the knives were | 


very rash man. Like a man in desperate} recollection. So also is her voice; and/ duits to universal peace; for Rubini sang | 


earnestness, he drives the truth at people,! blessed is that parent who is endowed with; them all into good humor with each, other,| ac 


not seeming to care a pin how many, or| 
who were wounded by his missiles. He | 
tires all sorts of artillery, great and small, | 


and, as he takes care to have his guns well | untaught one in letters; syllables, and | nade, and was lost to the theatre for aj) the Bible; 
loaded, they do not go off in. vain. He sentences. Itis the sound which strikes! week. During that time the government | 
does not seem to have any of that kind of | its litle ear, that soothes and composes it} Was nearly lost again; the Madridlenos, | 


prudence and caution, which would be} 


a pleasing utterance. 
lulls the infant to repose ? 


It is no array 
of mere words. 


There is no charm to the 


to sleep. A few notes, however unskilful- 


‘of more importance submission to the} 
great Regent. He caught cold in a sera-! 


,no longer spelled by the signor’s cadences, | 


evinced by rebuking only certain kinds of| ly arranged, if uttered in a soft tone, are| returned to the original ferocity of their| 
wickedness, and thus shooting over our) found to possess a magic influence. ‘Think! nature, and, finding time hang heavy on} 


heads. 


ing the death of every old serpent, and all 
the young ones too.—There is no getting 
out of his way. I have left off some bad 
habits, expecting never to hear the hissing 
of another shot ; but, to my confusion, he 
seems to have no hesitation to aim his or- 
dinance at every thing wrong in me, that 
yet dare to show its head. { seldom get 
through a Sabbath without a wound. 
There is no prudencé nor mercy in the 
man. _ It is intolerable, that a man should 
be suffered to wield sharp and terrible wea- 
pons with so much rashness. And a few 
of us are bent on giving him a@ chance to 
beak people’s bones elsewhere. He has 
broken quite enough here. 

& Ihave also another sore trial. The 
rim of his hat is tor broad. YT am not quite 





But he drives at every species of| we that this influence is confined to the) their hand, began talking politics and stab- 
iniquity, as though mercilessly bent on be-| cradle? No, it is diffused over every age,| ing each other again. The six battalions 


and ceases not while the child remains 
under the parental roof. Is the boy grows 
ing rude in manner and boisterous in 
speech? I know of no instrument so sure 
to control these tendencies as the gentle 
tones of a mother. She who speaks to her 
son harshly, does but give to his conduct 
the sanction of her own example. She 
pours oil on the already raging flame. 

In the pressure of duty, we are liable to 
utter ourselves hastily to our children. 
Perhaps a threat is expressed in a loud and 
irritating tone. Instead of allaying the 
passions of the child, it pare directly to 
increase them. Eve ul expression 
awakens in him the slap spirit bik 0- 
duced it. So does a pleasant voice eall up 
agreeable feelings. Whatever disposition, 


|of the Royal Guard would have made but 

an insignificant figure against the patriots | 
| of the street, and the bayonet would have | 
‘soon gone down before the luchillo! but a 
| second revolution was escaped, for Rubini 
jappeared once more. His first canzonet 
| calmed the agitation ; the furious songs of 
_the rabble, were exchanged for lispings of 
Idol Mio and Mio Bene, and Espartero 
reigned again in the hearts of a unanimous 
and song-loving people. 

We have a little of this foolery at home, 
but it has all the defects of imitation, and 
it is wholly confined to those weak people, 
who, for want of some other mode ef yawn- 
ing away their evening, go to the theatres. 
rm, tcl that such is the, prolific state of 
British theatrical talent, that the two thea- 








the | 


If all this had been done to some eminent | 


majesty had been smoothed down to some | 


| ahook at one end and a padlock and key 
| atthe other, which the flea drew very nim- 
| bly along. Something of the same kind is 
| now exhibiting in London. —Edinburgh 
| Encyclopaedia. 


PROGENY OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


A writer in the Quarterly Review pre- 
sents a very striking fact in relation to the 
| family history of men, eminently distin- 
| guished by their intellectual attainments. 
| He was discussing an objection to the copy- 
right bill—that perpetuity in literary prop- 
_ erty would establish an aristocracy, would 
| found another nodlesse—and shows that 
| there is no danger of this result from the 
bill in question. 
| ‘We are not going to speculate,’ he says 
| ‘about the causes of the fact—but a fact it 
is—that men distinguished for extraordina- 
ry intellectual power of any sort very rare- 
| ly leave more than a brief line of progency 
' behind them. 
ly ever done so—men of imaginative geni 
us, we might say almost never. 
one exception of the noble Surrey, we can 


. not at this moment point out a representa- 
who was to redeem Russia from obscurity,} tive in the male line, even so far down as 


in the third generation of an English poet, 
and we believe the case is the same in 


France. The blood of beings of that orde 


can seldom be traced far down even in the 


female line. 
With the @xception of Surrey and Spen 


cer, We are not aware of any great Eng- 
lish author of at all remote date from whose 
body any living person claims to be de- 
There is no other real English 
poet prior to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and we believe no great author of 
any sort, except Clarendon and Shaftsbury, 
of whose blood we have any inheritance 
Chaucer’s son only died child- 


scended. 


among us. 
less. Shakespeare’s line expired in hi 
daughter's only daughter. 


ley, nor Butler. 
Milton was the last of his blood. 


never married. Neither Bolingbroke, no 
Addison, nor Warburton, nor Johnson, no 
Burke, transmitted their blood. 


M. Renourj's last argument against a 


perpetuity in literary property, is, that i 
would be founding another nodlesse. Nei 
ther jealous aristocracy nor envious jacobin 
ism need be under much alarm. 
human race has produced its ‘bright con 


summate flower’ in this kind, it‘ seems 


commonly to be near its end.’ 


Poor Gold 


smith might have been mentioned in the 
The theory is illustrated in 


above list. 
our own day. The two greatest names it 
science and literature of our time were Da 
vy and Sir Walter Scott. 


childlesss. Sir Waltey left four children 


whole set, consiati j 
of whom three are dead, only aia an them | ule set, Consiating as it does ofa separate instrument 


(Mrs. Lockhart) leaving issue, and the! respects, that in the most difficult and apparently hope- 
fourth, (his eldest son,) though living, and 


These are cu- 


long married has no issue. 
rious facts. 





His) FAMILY—Ilwportant and 


Washington st., Boston, entitled 


deuces of Divine 
being a complete summary of Biblica 


Knowledge, carefully condensed and éompiled from 
| Scou, Doddridge, Gill, Patrick, Adam Clarke, Pool, 
Lowth, Horne, Wall, Stowe, Robinson, and other 
eminent writers on the Scriptures; embellished with 
several hundred engravings ou wood, illustrative of 


Scripture Scenes, Manvers, Customs, §c 


SAXTON & PEIRCE, Publishers. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Persons in the oountry, willing to act as Agents, 
will receive all the necessary infyrmation, by address- 
ing their letters to the subscribers as above, post paid. 

This beautiful and interesting work consists of one 
large octavo volume, of about 500 pages, printed from 
new and elegant bourgeois type, on the finest paper. 
The price is fixed at $2,50 per volume, handsomely 


bound in gilt, and lettered. 


A liberal discount made to those who purchase by 


the quantity. jill 











TETSON’S DISCOURSE.—A Discourse on 
the state of the Country, delivered in the Firat 
Church in Medford, on the Annual Fast, April 7, 
1842. By Caleb Stetson; just published and for sale 
MUNROE § CO., 134 Wabrhington 


by JAM 


street. chy 14 





north of the Post Office. 


Men of genius have scarce- 


With the 


None of the 
other dramatists of that age left any pro- 
geny—nor Raleigh, nor Bacon, nor Cow- 
The grand-daughter of 
Newton, 
Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Hume, Gib- 
, bon, Cowper, Gray, Walpole, Cavendish— 
and we might greatly extend the list— 


When a 


The first died 


ee 
CURISTIAN FATHER’S PRESENT TO 
interesting 


> : : } . 2 work, embellished with several hundred Fine En- 
hen in the pulpit I thing he is aj clear countenance are brought vividly to sheathed, and their ears became the con-| gravings, just published and for eale at No. 133 


BIBLE BIOGRAPHY; or, the Lives and Char- 
: ndot ters of the principal personages recorded in the Sa- 
W hat is it which ; loyalty to the little Queen, and what was | cred Scriptures; practigally adapted to the iastruction 
of youth and private families; together with an Ap- 

pendix, oe Thirty Dissertations on the Evi- 
Revelation, from Simpson’s Key to 


LOTH STORE AND TAILORING ESTAR. 
LISHMENT, at 44 Washington street, 10 do-rs 
* 


JOHH H. PRAY offers to purchasers, at the lowest 


Woollen Goods and Summer Stuffs, for gentlemen and 
hoy’s wear, Also, Vestings of all sorts, and Trim- 
miugs for garments of the | qualities. 

§G- Having recently secured the services of an ex- 
pericnced Tailor, he has made arrangements to make 
to order at short notice, in the best manner, and fash- 
ionably and satisfactory to those ordering them, Dress 
Coats, Vests, Pantaloons, Cloaks, Frock Coats, Sur- 
touts and Over Coats of all descriptions, Also, Jack- 
ets, Vests and Pantaloons for Boys, and to cut all such 
garments, and to make alterations and repairs at 
prices as low as are charged by any others, where the 
work is done equally well. . 3m m5 











ICKENS WORKS FUR $4.—Pickwick Club, 

Nicholas Nickleby, Sketches Oliver Twist, 
Humnphrey,s Clock, Boerniby Rudge, by Charles 
Dickens in a readable type and on good paper, for 
sale by J. MUNROE, & CO, 134 Washington at. 
a 23 





- 





AHNEMANN.—Doctrine et traitement Homeo- 
pathique des maladies chroniques traduit de 

L’Academie Royale de Medicine, in 2 vols. 

Traite de Matiere Medicales, ou de L’Action pare 

des Medicamens Homeepathiques, in 3 vols. Just re- 

ceived from Paris, and for sale at TICKNOR’S, cor- 

ner of Washington and School strrets. may 7 





GREENWOOD’S HYMNS. 
ENKS & PALMER have just published the thirti- 


eth edition of § a collection of psalins and hymns 
fur Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood, 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universal- 
ly approved, by all persons who have examined it; 
aod em given great satisfaction where it has been 
used, 

The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev, F. W. Gre2nwood;) Hollis Street Society, 
(Rev, J. Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Rob- 
bins;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed. 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Channing;) Boston. 
Church of the Messiah New York (Fev. Dr. Dewey ;) 
Cambridge, East Cambridge, West Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge Port, Roxbury, Milton, Derchester, Chelsea, 
Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Wes- 
ton, Lowell, Lexington, Newburyport, Sandwich, 
Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northboro’, 
Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfiell, Beverly, Dedham, Med- 
ford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Maes.— 
Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland. Hallowell, 
Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.— 
Providence, Newport, R. I.—Brattleboro’ Vt.—Rich- 
mond, Va.—Savairnah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala —Alton, 
.—St. Lovis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and many 
other placea in New England and the Southern and 
Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the | 
sixteeneth edition by the addition of about sixty | 
Hymns. No farther alterations or additions are con- 
templated Societies and Clergymen are respectfuily | 
requested to examine this collection, and thhose wish | 
ing copies for that purpose will Le supplied gratis, | 
hy applying to the Publishers, Beston, (34, Washing | 
ton Street (up stairs.) may 28. 














NOTICE. 


AMES TOLMAN, No. 6 Congress street, has jest 
received a complete assortment of Goods for 
Spring and Summer wear—consisting of all the vari- 
eties of Bivadcloths Cassimeres and Vestings, and ail 
other articles usually found in a Merchant Tallors 
establishment. 
The above stock is fresh, and of the most desirable 
styles. All garments sold for prices, and made ina 
manner, that shall not be surpassed for cheapness and 
goodness by any other establishment in the city.— 
Friends and the public are invited to call. Sm 23 








| FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS—Channing’s Cate- | 
chism—the Worcester Association Catechism— } 
Bible Biography, in the form of Questions, with | 
references to Scripture for answera—Allen’s Qnes- | 
tions, 3 parts—Gaulladet’s Childs Book on the Soul; 
Gaulladet’s Class Book of Natural Theology—Out- 
lines of Scripture Geography, with an Atlas, by J. 
E. Worcester-—Parley’s Bible Geography; Hildreth’s 
Lives of the Aposties—Cummings Questions on the 
New Testament—also, the Chapel Hymn Book—for 
sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. m7 





HURCH LAMPS, COMMUNION WARE, 
34 &c.—The subscribers offer for sale a complete 

assortment of Lamps, suitable for lighting Churches, 
Halls, Houses and Stores—including the new Solar 
and Hydrostatic, which are the best and cheapest 
Lamps now in use. 

Plated and Britannia Communion Ware, in all its 
varieties. Also, a large assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Watches, Chains and Keys, Silver Plated and 
Britannia Ware, Clocks, Tea Trays, Table Cutlery, 
r| Military Goods, and a great variety of fancy articles, 
suitable for presents, &c. For sale on favorable 
terms by HAKRIS STANWOOD & CO, 

a30 29 Tremont Row, Boston. 





4 ac BOSTON MISCELLANY OF LITERA- 
4 TURE AND FASHION .—The June number 
is just published by BRADBURY § SODEN, 
School street. 

Contexts.—Beauty and the Beast,—A Sermon 
on Failing.—A Portrait, —Catochus,—Sir Philip 
Sidney’s * Defence of Poesy,’—Poety: a Simile,— 
Brackett’s Nell,—My Cousin’s Corner Window,—A 


—* The Last Serenade,’—The Theft, with an En- 
graving on Steel,—Literary Notices,— Music. 


s june 4 





NEW PUBLICATIONS—Dr, Hamphrey’s Let- 
ters to his son,—34 letters to his son in the Min- 
istry, by Dr Humphrey, President of Amherst Col- 
lege—Cleaveland’s Voyages and Commeggial Enter- 
prises, 2vols, 12mo. 

Sinyth’s Lectures on Modern History, with preface, 
by Jared Sparks, 2vols 8vo—for sale b 
ml4 TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington st 





r 


: HE TEETH, THE TEETH-:—tIt has ever 


been a desideratum with the dental profession to 
procure some suitable Cement, with which Teeth 
might be filled that were too far gone by decay to ad- 
mit of their being filled with gold, silver, or any other 
Ul! substance. DR. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist, has 
+ | the pleasure of saying to that portion of the commanity 
_| who are suffering from Teeth thus decayed, that after 
much scientific research and expense, he has obtained 
the much desired and long sought for article, which 
- | being of the consistency of paste, is easily introduced 
into all the irregularities of the cavity, without pro- 
ducing the slightest pain; and thus moulded so as to 
give to the tooth its original fourm. In the course of a 
few hours it becomes hard like stone, and will remain 
firm and incorruptible, preventing further decay, and 
1 | Pestoring the tooth to its lost usefulness in mastica- 
ting toed. The Paris instruments with which DR. S. 
extracts teeth, have been justly pronounced by the 
most eminent Dental professors, superior to all others 
that have ever been invented for that purpose; the 


for each tooth in the jaw, so perfectly adapted in all 


ess cases, they will remove teeth, stumps and rocis, 
with a safety and facility truly surprising, DR. S. has 
Just received a full. supply of English, French, and 


perfect resemblance to the natural teeth. Terms.— 
for setting on Gold Plate from $3 to $5—for setting 
on Pivot from 81,50 to $2.50—F illing with pure Gold 
$1,00—Filling with Cement from 50 cts to $1,00— 
Filling with Silver from 50 cts. to $1,00—F illing 
with Tin mam yee 75 cts.—Extracting 25 cts. Ex. 
amsnations aod advice gratis. All operations warrant- 
ed. Office No. 31 Schvol street Bestoa, a 23 





TREATISE ON THE THEORY AND PRAC.- 
riCKk OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING, adap- 
ted to North America; with a view to the improve- 
ment of country residences; with remarks on Rural 
Architecture, illustrated by engravings, by A. J 
\ : : ss, bY . 
Downing—for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Wash 
ington and School streets, june 1I 


EW TEMPERANCE TALES—My Native 
4 Village—Sketches from Real Lite; designed to 
aid the Temperance Cause, Lvol, 18imo—just pub- 


Ni hed; fur sale by W. CROSBY & CO, IIS Wash- 
ington et. jil 


Ca WORKS OF BOZ—Suitable for 
transmission by the mail. The subseribers are 
now publishing in weekly numbers, to be completed 
in twenty weeks, the complete works of Charles Dick- 
ens, including the Pickwick Papers, Nickolas Nick- 
leby, Oliver Twist, Sketches of Every Day Life, the 
Old Curiosity Shop and Barnaby Rudge. 

This edition is printed in handsome octavo form, on 
clear white paper, and is elegantly embellished with 
numerous steel engravings, from designs by Cruik- 
shank and others, and a superb Kit Kat portrait of 
the author—the numbers already issued contain the 
Pickwick Papers. 

Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist and Sketches of 
Every Day Life done up in handsome covers, and can 
he transmitted by mailto any part of the union.— 
Price $5 in advance—address 

a2 SAXTON § PEIRCE, 133 Washington et 











> 
JENKS & PALMER, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
131 Washington stroet, Boston, 


QG- Furnish Country Traders, Towns, School Com- 


mittees aid Teachers on fair terms. ji 








NY TRACT—Unitarianism, a benevolent Faith, 
’ by Rev. J. Scott Porter, of Belfast, Ireland, 
heing Tract, No. 178, of the A. U.A., price 8 cts.— 

















BRIEF and Explicit Statement of Uwitarian 


Views, by a Minister to his Congregation, — For 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 
street, . 





NLY $1.25! For Ladies best quality of Half 


Gaiters and Gaiters Shoes. At T. H. BELL’s, 
155 Washington street, opposite the Old South 
Charch. may 


OLLEN’S WORKS—The works of Charles 
Follen, with a memoir of his life, in 5vols, 12imo 
—for sale by J. MUNROE § CO, 134 mar gs 


st. m 








HEIRS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION .—An American Edition of this 
great work is now in a course of publication in week- 
ly numbers, in excellent style, and acoomepie with 

ne on 


the French Plates—thirreen in number, 


—— 


NE PRICE STORE.—Arrangements have been 





Vestinge, in the best manner, and at very low prices. 
An experienced Tailor will be in consiant atren- 
dance, who weil enthe or 5" garments in the best and 
most ‘al m + Persons who prefer to pur- 
chase cloth and have their garments owe are all 
that the utmost care willbe used fora good fit. All 
those hoes ~— a in the cost of their ecloth- 
ing, Ww a is a good opportunity te ma i 

on be attended with no trouble. 7 — 

Just recieved from New York, and assortment of 
good quality Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, at nau. 
sual low prices. Constantly ouhaud, Tailor’s Trim- 
mings of every description. 

Another lot of those stont Cassimeres, of good qual- 
ity, have beea recieved, and will be sold at the game 
lew price as formerly. 

{$F There is no place in Boston where Sheetin 
and Shirtings can be bought lower than at the One 











steel. The work is valuable and well deserves the | Price Store, No, 28. Washington st. al6 
it hi tin France, which, it is men- SoC — ——— 
greet aals has me its sheduoated Bandas adits ces. | ARE’S INQUIRY CONCERNING RELIG. 


mencement of the American Edition, 


It has added | 


ION.—An Inquiry into the foundation, Eyi- 


much tu the reputation of its eminent author, M. B. | dences, and truths of Religion, by Henry Ware D. D. 


Theirs, and has been commended as a model of nar- 
ration and historical criticism. It is issued ina form, 
that brings it within the reach of the mass of readers; 
while, at the same time, it stands well in point of ex- 
cellence. It will be complete in 60 weekly numbers 


MESSRS. JORDAN § CO., 


at 12 1 2 cents each. 
121 Washington street, alone supply the work here. 
may 28 


| late Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard College, 
2 vols 12ino. ‘This day published by J. MUNROE & 
COQ. 134 Washington st. a2 





FAMILIES PURCHASING CLOTH. 
Fo Boys’ Spring Clothing, are invited to call and 
examine alot of Stout Cloths and Cassimeres, 
manufactured expressly for that purpose, now selling 








at the ONE PRICE STORE. No. 28 Washington 


OBBETT’S AMERICAN GARDENER.—The | street. We purchase our goods with great care, hav- 
American Gardener; a treatise on the situation, | ing particular reference to their intrinsic value,as well 


soil, fencing, and laying out of Gardens; on the ma- | a5 the goodness of the colors, and offer every article as 
king and managing of hot-beds and green-houses, | jow as it possibly can be afforded, adhering strictly to 
and on the propagation and cultivation of vegetables, | one price, thus evabling those unacquainted with the 
herbs, fruits and flowers, by W. Colsbett—Ist ay | value of goudsto purchase om as good terms as the 


ican edition. Address (post pail) SAXTON 
PEIRCE, 133 Waskington st. m28 





yi WORK OF TRAVELS.—Notes o 


a Tour through Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Arabia, 
Petrea to the Huly Land, including a Visit to Athens, 
Sparta, Delphi, Cairo, Thebes, &c., by E. J. Morris 
—2volx, Just received and for sale by SAXTON & 


PEIRCE, 133 Washington st. m28 





mostexperienced judges. Patterns of our goods will 
be cheerfully furnished,if any purchaser wishes to com. 
pare them with prices elsewhere, as we feel confident 
the price of every article is as low: (to say the least) as 
at any other store ia New England. 


KIMBALL & PHELPS. 





NORTIUFIELD ACADEMY OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE, 





1TEW BOOKS—This day received—Notes of a 
Tour through ‘Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Arabia 
Petrea to the Holy Land, &c., by E. Joy Morris, 2 


vols. 


Ribs and Trucks, from Davy’s Locker, being Mag- 
azine matter broke loose, and fragments of sundry 
The Life of the Rev. Wilbur 
Fisk, D. D., First President of the Wesleyan Uni- 


things in-edited, lv. 


versity, by Joseph Holdich, 1 vol, oct. 


Fathers and Sons, a novel, by Theodore Hook, 2v, 
What's to be Done, or the Will and the Way, 
by Harriet Martineau, author of Wealth and Worth, 
For sale by SAXTON §& PEIRCE, 


12ino. 


lvol, 18imo. 


133 Washington st. m2S 





UPILS of both sexes are received at any time 

into thefamily of the Principal. Also parents, 
having children to be educated and wishing to retire 
from the city during the summer months, can be ac- 
commodated with pleasant rooms and board, if sea- 
sonable application be made. Lessons on the Piano 
will be given by a competent teacher. 

P. ALLEN, Principal. 

Northfield, Ms. March 19. 





SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


HE subscriber, Principal of the Hopkins School 
| Cambridge, will receive Boys into his family and 





URNAP’S LECTURES—Lectures on the sphere 
and duties of Woman, and other subjects, 12mo, 
pp. 272—Lectures to young men on the cultivation 


of the mind, the formation of character, and the con 
duct of life, by George W. Burnap, 12mo, pp. 224. 


‘ These volumes ave exceedingly able, timely, and 
That to young men contains three lectures 
additional to those first published; one of which drew 


striking. 


favorable notices from every quarter on its appear 
ance in our pages. The volume addressed to the la 


dies, though it omits physical education and legal 


rights, is worthy to go forth a fellow-laborer with tha 
to the young men, and both are, as far as we know 
the beet books on these subjects.’ 

Hunt’s Merchants Magazine and Commercial Re 
view. For sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Wash 
ington st. m21 


pay the most careful attention to their Moral, Physi- 
cal aud Intellectual Education. The course of instiuc- 
tion in the school embraces all branches necessary, as 
a preparation for entering college, or to fit them for 


- | commercial pursuits. 


Reference may be made to any of the gentlemen of 
the University. 

Terms—$175 per annam—payable quarterly in 
advance. The year is divided into four terms of 
- | eleven weeks each. Pupils from a distance can, if 
-\they choose, remain during the Fall, Winter and 
Spring vacations, without any additional expense. 

t EDMUND B. WHITMAN. 

»| Cambridge, Feb. 26. tf feb 26 


- ETTERS ON UNITARIANISM, in reply to 
° Letters, by Rev. Thomas Best, intended to con- 
fute a pamphlet, by Dr Channing, entitled ‘Objec- 
tions to Unitarian Christianity considered,’? by Hen- 








ESSRS. ABBOT’S Series of Reading Books 


—Just published by W. CROSBY & CO., new 
popular Reading 
the Rollo Books, 


stereotype editions of the followin 
Books, prepared by the Author of 
School Boy, Path of Peace, etc. 


The Mount Vernon Reader, for Junior Classes— 
The Mount Vernon Reader fcr Middle Classes—the 
These 


books are prepared with special reference to their 


Meunt Vernon Reader for Senior Classes. 


moral influence on the hearts and lives of the Young. 


Of their excellence the publishers have received the 
strongest testimonials from those who have examined 
and used them. They are extensively used in the 
schools of Boston and vicinity, and in many other parts 
Teachers and School Committees are 


of the country. ool C 
invited to send for copies for examination. 
ji 118 Washington st. 


ry Hunt Piper, 12mo, London—for sale by 
’ n26 J MUNROE § CO, 134 Washington st 











‘HARLOTTE ELIZABETH.—-Conformity-— 
Dangers and Duties—Passing Thoughts—F loral 
Biography—F lower Garden—Falsehood and ‘Truth, 
&e. &c. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Also, Bogatezky’s 
Golden Treasury for the children of God;—Trans- 
planted Flowers—The Drooping Lilly, &ce §c. For 
sale by JAMES MUNR®E & CO., 134 Washington 
street. april § 





OOKS PER COLU MBIA.—Hook’s Sermons on 
various subjects—W oadsworth’s Evangelical Re- 
pentance—Plain Sermons by contributors to the 
Tracts for the Times—Percival’s Letter to Dr, Arnold 
—Pusey’s Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, on 





EW BOOKS for Sunday School Libraries.— 


the present crisis of the English Church—The Articles 
treated on in Tract 90 reconsidered, and their inter- 
pretation, by Rev. E. B. Pasey—Parker on the modern 


made to make up to order, Cloths, Cassimeres and + 


LN Persevere ard you must succeed, or the history of 
Mary Smith—Capt. Hudson, stories for children— 
Cousin Lucy among the mountains, by Abbot—do. on 
the Sea Shore, hy Abbot—Manasterman Ready, part 
2d—Biographical stories for children, by Hawthorne 
—Crofion Boys, by Miss Martineau, &c—for sale by 
W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. j4 


treatment of Syphiltic Diseases—Dr. Lane’s Com- 
pendiam of Materia Mediea—Key’s Practical Treatise 
on the Venereal Disease—The Ladies’ Fancy Needle- 
work Instructor, by Mrs Bradhee, 2d ed.—Selections 
from Physicians’ Precriptions, witha Key, 8th ed., 
much improved. 

For sale by W. D. TICKNOR, Agent, corner of 


“(ARITICAL ESSAYS ON SPECULATivE | V*hinston and School «ts. _ 

PHILOSOPHY—Critical Essays en a few sub- | — 

jects connected with the history and present condition 

of Speculative Philosophy, by Francis Bowen, A. 
M., 12mo. * 

The official and other papers of late Major General 
Alexander Hamilton, compiled chiefly from the origi- 
nals inthe possession of Mrs Hamilton. 

Lectures on Divinity, by the late George Hill, D. 
D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
edited from his manuscript, by his son, Rev. Alexan- 





AVIES’S COURSE OF MATHEMATICS— 

Davies’s Arithmetic—Designed for the use of 
Academies and Schools. 

Davies’s First Lessons in Algebra—Peing an in- 
troduction to the Science, and forming a connecting 
link between Arithmetic and Algebra. Davies's E- 
ements of Geometry—This work embraces the ele- 
mentary principles of Geometry. The reasoning is 
plain and concise, but at the same time strictly rigo- 





Night Adventure in Cuba.—Starzas; in imitation of 
Cowley,—The South American Editor,—The Artist, 


American mineral Tecth, of pocommen beauty and | 


der Hill, 8vo. rous. Davies’s Practical Geometry—Embracing the 
D’ Aubigne’s race | of the Reformation in Switz-| facts of Geometry, with applications in Artificer’s 
erland, 3vols, 12mo—for sale by TAPPAN*& DEN-| Work, Mensuration and Mechanical Philosophy. 
NET, 114 Washington st. jA Davies’s Bourdon’s Algebra—Being an abridgment 
of the work of M. Bourdon, with tne addition of prac: J 
OBINSON’S BIBLE* DICTIONARY—For | tical examples. y . 
the use of Schools and Young Persons, by Ed- | | Davies’s Legendre’s Geometry and Trigonometry— 

ward Robinson, D. D., illustrated with maps and | Being an abridgment of the work of M. Legeucre, 
engravings on wood, 12mo—for sale by TAPPAN with the addition of a Treatise on Mensuratton of 
§& DENNET, 114 Washington st. j4 | Planes and Solids, and a table of Logarithms and 
Logarithmic Sines. Davies’s Surveying—With 4 
description and plates of the Theodolite, Compass, 
Plane-Table and Level; aleo, Maps of the Topograpl 
ical Signs adopted by the Engineer Department; # 
explanation of the method ef surveying public lands, 
and an Elementary Treatise on Navigation. Davies's [ 
Analytic] Geometry—Embracing the Equations of the 
Point and Straight Line—of ihe Conic Sections—¢/ 
the Line and Plane in Space—also, the discussion 0! 
the General Equation of the second degree, aude! F 
Surfaces of the second order, : 

Davies’s Descriptive Geometry—With its applic 7 
tion to Spherical Projections. Davies’s Shadows ao 
Li ear Perspective. Davies’s Differential and Ines: 
ral Calculus. For sale by TAPPAN §& DENNET, 
114 Washington st. jis 











Te BAPTISMAL QUESTION.—Just publish- 
ed and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and School streets. A Review o' Rev. 
Messrs. Couke and Towne’s Hints to an Inquirer on 
the Subject of Bap:ism. Bv William Hague, Pastor 
of Federal Street Baptist Church. Also, as above, 
Towne’s Hints and Winslow’s Sermon. june 4 





UST PUBLISHED—The Four Gospels, with a 
Commentary, by Abiel Abbott Livermore, volume 
2d, Mark, Luke and John. 

Second edition, the four Gospels, with a commen 
tary, by A. A. Livermore, volume 1, Mathew. 

American Gardner, by Wm. Cobbett, 1st Ameri- 
can, from the tenth London edition—price 75 cents. 
le mraneioey Applied to Marriage, by L.N. Fow-) \ eonrHLY MISCELLANY FOR JCNE* 
er, practical phrenologist. | oe rar ; , 

No. 8 of Dr. Ure’s ahs werk, a Dictionary of | \ This day published, the Monthly Misce@any ~ 
ere menetnaaate and sy ama with 1241 | ee Bog Rotigions ane Sanat of Retigiow 
wood culs—subscription price $5. ee ra a a ; 

Bo2’s Works, in weedy numbers, are ndw comple- ~ srg cater gf Rev. aes oe 
ted and finished at $5 entire. Address SAX'TON W, a uke t 1838." — ee F 
$ PEIRCE, Publishers and Booksellers, 133 Wash- iatecs of Reseas Publications —Channing’s Daty 
ington st. is of the Free States; Furness’s Domestic Worship. 

Intelligence.—Dudleian Lecture; Resignation ©! 
Rev. Professor Ware; Religious Anniversaries; The 
: Collation; Americ itari¢ sociation; Berty 
ington and School st. The Zincail; or am account) 51,44, eidiaenor Recter tans Mecieane Meevng 
of the Gypsies of Spain, with = original collection } for Mis ionary Purposes; Massachusetts Bible Socie- 
of their Songs and Poetry, by George Borrow, late | ty; Congregational Charitable Society; America? 
Agent of the B:itish and Foreign Bible Ror J iN! Peace Society; Society for promoting Christian 
pea Ry recieved as above. The Crisis of Heav- Knowledge, Piety and Charity; Convention of Cor 
en’s Love and Earth’s Hate, wri the trial and crucifix- gregational Ministers; Evangelical Missionary Soci- 
ion of the Lord Jesus Christ; by Enoch Mack. cty; Society for Propagating the Gospel 


Periodicals for April, already received—The La- > abil : ‘ Wash- 
dy’s Book ; Geshent's eaaines The Dial. my 21 caendonea” WM. CROSBY & CO., cul it 


ad 

















EW BOOKS.—Borrow’s Gypsies—This day re- 
ceived by TICKNOR, Agent, corner of Wash- 











OOTS AND SHOES—THEO. H. BELL, 1 
Washington street, opposite the Old Soult 
Church, respectfully informs his friends and the publi€ 
in general, that he his received his fu.l supply ° 
Spring and Sammer Boots and Shoes, of the latest 
styles, and of every description, consisting in part of 
Ladies Kid Ties and Stips, of all colors, 75 to 14° & 
«Light and Black Gaiter Boots, 2,00 to 2.5! 
“4 “Half Gaiters, 1,25 10 1, 
3 * os Gaiter Shoes, 1,25 to 1,50 R 
** Fine Kid and Morocco Village Lace, 1,13 to 1, 


ALFREY’S LECTURES—Academical Lectures 

on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities, by J. 

Gorham Palfrey, D. D., L. L. D., vol 2d, Genesis 

and Prophets—a few sets remeining will be furnished 

at subscription price, by the publishers, J. MUNROE 
& CO, 134 Washington st. m7 


IVERMORE’S COMMENTARY.—In press the 
second voluwne comprising Mark, Luke, John, 
will be ready in a few weeks, also a new editiun of 
the first voluine comprising Matthew, will be publish- 





* 





Vashingt t. it * Fine Kid and Morocco Ties, spring 
ed next week. NO. 184, Washington s ry € oe age ade tr ty P 500 10 1,5 
School st. 4 ; ; 15 
a _ Kid Ties and Slips, 50 ‘6.00 
‘QEVENTY FIVE CENTS !—A large assortment | °%t"* Fine and Common Cait Boots, 8,50 05! 
of Brenze, Fawn aod Black Kid Ties, at the ‘* Fine Goat Boots, 8.50, to 4,50 


low price of seventy-five cents a pair—this day re-|)  « 
ceived at T. H. BELL’S, 155 Washington st., oppo ae 
site the Old South Church. Swis m 


Calf, Goat aad seal peg’d Boots, 2,50 to 3,00 
Calf, Goat and Cloth high cut of 
Shoes, 1,75 to 2,29 

‘© Kid Walking Pumps, 1,37 10 1,7 

Misses, Boy’s and Children’s Boots, and Shoe’ 
every description and quality. 

Persons in pursuit of a drat rate article of Bool 
and Shoes will do well to call as above, as every 
ticle is particularly made for the subscriber A 
warranted, they can denend upon having # Prin’ 
article at the lowest market price. A large ar oons 
ment of French Shoes constantly on hand of the . 











HE CHRISTIAN INHERITANCE, or a col- 
T lection of the promises of Scripture, under their 
proper heads, representing the blessings promised, 
and the cuties to which promises are made, by Sam- 
uel Clarke, D. D. : : 

Hervey’s Meditations and _Contemplations, witha 
sketch of his life, London edition. a 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, London edition; 


Sacred Poetry, consisting of selections from the works | patterns. 2mis ° 
of etn deat admired writers, edited by Rev. H. Steb- —— 











bing, A. M. Received and for sale by TAPPAN & ea 

DENNET, 114 Washington st. m7 CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 
BY DAVIDREED, 








URNESS FAMICY PRAYERS.—Domestic 
Worship, is H. Furness, Pastor of the First 
| 





Congregational Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, 2d At i9 Water Street, Boston. 
edition joa a alameda chester tye Texms.—Three Dollars, payable in six “— 
Fo} Seen NP Me af o: Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in — 
To individuals or companies who pay in 4 
HE ANATOMIST’S VADE MECUM.—A fresh for five copies, sixth copy will be sent grazie. jie 
T supply of the Anatomist’s Vade Mecum; a system | Wo subscription discontinved, except ™ ' det 


of Human Anatomy, by Erasmus Wilson, with 167 il-| oretionof the publisher, untilallarrearages *° 


lustrationa , 2d edition, London, 1842, For!” 41) communications, as well asletters of bw... 





Just published and for sale by J. MUNRO R 
184 Washington st. miestea: — j4 











sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washi and tothe Christian Register, should beadd 
School streets. "Tins Medio Tarte ReED, Beaten. : 
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